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s uH«Cbl£ to vrite EngUth. 

languigo mlglit pmbttliLy be -^ij^y rtdnced 

a BMdt cotresMndenca bctwkn Iba irrlOoB and 

vaTnableuqiti^tiODADrptDlllyto 

ntpirnursAlietwe^^tlmia, vid 



1. ThonghCs and afTcctions maj be communicateil from one p£[- 
■on to another, b; changes of the countenance or other gestures, — 
by spoken sounds, — or by wrilten signs, which either immediatelj . 
lecall the thougliM tliemselTcfi (as in tlie hierogljphical and idea- 
logical systems), or suggest them mediately by recalling the 
lounde by which those thoughts have been conventionally denoted. 
Ill the latter case the system of writing is called PaoNooaAPHT 
or WalTiNO OP SotnfDS, whicli it is Cie especial object of this 
Litroduction to explain. Without dwelling then upon the other 
methods alluded to, we shall proceed at oaco to the subject of 
BPOXBS and ■WHITTES language. 

2. There has hitherto existed among aJt nations the greatest 
disparity in point of facility and dispatch, between these two 
methods of conununicatiun : t!iQ former ba^ slwayi been com- 
paratively rapid, easy, and delighti\il ; the latter tedious, cumbrous, 
and wearisome It is most strange that we, who excel onr 
progenitors so Ikr in science, literature and commerce, shoulil 
condnue to use the mode of writoig which thej have hamleil 
down to US (with bat very sl^ht changeB in the fonus of the 
letters), and which by its complexly obliges the readiest hand to 
ipend at least nix hours in writing what can be spoken in one. 
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S : nftRODUCTION. 

? Why should we not attempt to simplify our written characters, 
and make them apj^oXJVnato, in some degree, to the simplicity of 
spoken sounds. Urismxiox, bo said that it is necessary to have 
such a system 4i».^Hat now used, for the method of writing here 
presented, aftpc, having been subjected to the ordeal of several 
years' practjsl^.h^ proved itself to be free from the cumbrousness 
complained,^ I and, while it can bo written with fluency and 
case, maV'^e^ 'perused after any length of time with rapidity and 
accuracy.* -To the surprise and delight of the Author, it has been 
gradnajhr unfolding its beauties to his research, until he is now 
able to pSresent it as a system so harmonious in all its parts as to 
jiisU^'him in considering it very nearly perfect; — a system, it 

;9i^uhnost be said, of exhibiting speech on paper, by signs closely 

''^I^roximating to the simplicity of the sounds they represent. 

'.' • . 3. The great and desirable object which the Author believes he 

;. V.has accomplished, is briefly this: — the representation of every 

* */ f sound and articulation that occurs in the English language,' by a 

', ^ ; simple and easily formed sign, which will readily enter into every 

I combination required, and which is never used to represent more 

j than that one sound or articulation; hence, as not only every sound 
has its sign, but every sign also represents a sound, no ambiguity 

I or difficulty in reading what has been written can possibly occur. 

^ 4. These signs being of the briefest description (simple dots 
and strokes), the Phonography here presented' is necessarily a 
system of Snonx Hand; but it must be seen, from what has been 
stated, that it is radically distinct from every other that has 
appeared. In Phonography, it may almost be said that the very 
sound of even/ word is made visible; whereas, in decyphering any 
other system of short hand, the context, the memory, the judg- 
ment, all must be called in to assist the eye. This is the great 
obstacle which has hitherto prevented Short Hand from coming 

I into general use. Its illegibility when written has rendered it quite 
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I. The signs for several sounds not included in the English language 
are given in an ap])endix to the present work, and which may be ob- 
tained either bound up with it, or separatelv. The Author docs not 



c 



jiretcnd to have jxfrfec ted his system for any otner then his own tongue ; 
but he believes that his alphabet (including* the part given in the appen- 
d/xj fuppJiefi representative symbols for all the generally recognised 
0oundH in the principal European and Aaiatic l.ang\i«i%e%. 
, 2. We shall henceforth apply the name of Phowookkvwx \o thVs \i«lt- 
iiouJar system of writing by sound, in contta^dUtmcWoxv to «a>j o\>Mst, 



ion writing ai 

;l one liiouglits to its faithiesB r 
keeping. It liaa indeed become almost pruvorbial, that it is more 
diffinult to bead Oum to wbite Short Hand. The rerj opposite U 
of lliis is the case with regard to FuoNDGRAmr, lahichlhe Learner H 
iBtll find EABiBB lo READ ihoti lo WBiTE; at the same time wo || 
may assert that this system is fully as easy lo wcito as any other, 'i 
The Eeader ihonld, howevBr, be reminded of tho obviona fact, 
Q perlbnning writing of ang kind, can only ba 



5. To any person whose desire may be awakened to learn tho 
few marks or signs by which the Bonnds and articulations are 
hero represented, the foEowing brief observations, illustrative of 
PHiscirLES and entering a little into PBiCnsE, will, it is hoped, 
proro an easy guide for learning cither to read or write tbe sys- 
tem in a very short space of time. 

6. It is a fact, not by any means so extensively known na it , 
ougbt to 'be, that there are in (he English language not more 
than ievea essentially diSeront simple aoaiida, usually called voweU, 
which are modifled hy not more than tirelBe simple articalatium 
or amsonaitU, and one aipirate or breathing. This division of 
speech into sounds and articulations, is a, natural one, and exists 
in all languages. 

7. The present system is founded upon a minute and carafnl 
exominaCiDn of the organs of speech, and the result has been tbat 
we have deemed it expedient to arrange ihe vowels and articnla- 
tions, not in the old alphabetical style, but according to their 
natural sequence. Thus the letter p stands first; it is the least 
complicated of all articulations, being formed by the veiy edges 
of the lips, and not requiring the assistance either of the teeth, tho 
tongue, or the palate, in its prodaction. Next in order stands b, 
then(, rf, etc The rest foEow in a perfectly natural arrangement j' 
the explosive letters being taken first, proceeding in order from 

3. One Bliglit CKceptioB most bo noHosd. It i> (onnd highlj- ponve- 
nient for pniciiral pnrpoiea to iaHert qdu dpable etmsonant inthu liBI. 
if ift lliB Sfiiind ru|iresented by cb in ■* ehewie" and ■■ wjlW*. ^ ^^-. 

and il baa tbereCore been ^ead aEtor t infliB iHituTiiVii*^l> 
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the lips to the throat ; then the contiimoni conBonants in the 
same order, and lastly the Unguals and nasals. 

8. The Articulations or Consonants do not consist of a long 
series of different formations, but only about half of the number 
are eaaentiaUy varied^ the remainder being merely the flattened 
sounds of the others, thus/) & 6; tSi d; /& v, etc., are precisely 
the same articulations, modified by being either sharpened orJUu- 
tened in utterance. To follow nature, we must make our signs 
for these sounds, bear a similar relation to one another. Thi9 is 
done in phonoorapht; thus /) isN i\ * | , </ I , /Vs. , 
o ^, etc; and thus not only is the memory not burdened with 
a multitude of signs, but the mind perceives that a thin stroke 
harmonizes with a thin articulation, and a thick stroke with a (AtcA 

^ articulation; and the_hand feels the consistency of writing ^ for 
pat, and ^t for pad', S for fat, and ^ for vat, etc After a few 
weeks* practise in writing the system, every pupil finds that the 
heavy strokes are made without any additional effort; they flow 
from the pen with as much facility as their corresponding heavy 
sounds do from the lips. 

9. These simple articulations which have been adverted to, 
inch as /), 6; t, d, etc., are, in a vast number of words, indissolubly 
united with the two letters I &r into a kind of double letter, pro- 
nounced however by a single effort; for instance, the words 
'* place** and "praise** are not pronounced **pelace** and **peraise,** 
but the p 8c I, and p & r become actually one, by our bringing 
the tongue firmly or tremulously against the palate, while the lips 
are producing the p. 

10. The natural way of expressing these combinations in 
writing, would undoubtedly be to effect some marked and 
uniform modification of the simple letters, which should yet leave 
their characteristic forms untouched: this has been accomplished 
in the Phonographic system ; and, in consistent and beautiful sim- 
plicity, the letter \/> when joined to / becomes % pi; | t 
with / becomes P ^ j <i with / is ' f dl; and so on with the 
rest. In like manner, when combined with r, the hook added to 
£he simple letter, is put on its other side, and N/> with r becomes 
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Nfiwithris'Nij-, h wilh p ia 1 (r, I d with rial 
dr, etc' 

11. A word as totho VomelaOT SoundirSlbelangnB^i:. Tliere 
are in tlie English language about forty sounds, reckoning both 
tlifl simple and compound ; but there ia not any such number of 
signi [a be liiarned: a, serious difficulty would indeed exist if 
tlieiQ winv. By obacrying their real affiuitioa we are able to 
Brrange liiem in a most simple manner. The Towek, like tho 
articulations, separate into two great ciassesi those having a /uil 
and those having a stopped prosunciation. If tlie word feet be 
distinctly pronounced iind be immediately followed ^yjii, it will 
be perceived that the vowel in fit is organically the Muae as that in 
feet, but is ttopped ahorl by the consonant i.' 

13. The following table exhibits all the pure vonel soonds. 
The reader is requested to pronanncc them in natural gradation, 
and to murk them carefully. 

No. I. e as in tlic word feet 



^B 7. DO . . fodL 

*Tnihre>pe«la Ihecnrna •>Aft™o/,Mid ^ l*r fimn 1*. an Ir 
hu been committed far the inks of anitdlne awknrd farms Ifte V i 

^It ifl&EVidiiiDiiflrrarbi UU tbe tfo^Ai vowoia aA^ and tbis liu led ma 
to mppoHO that if the vmrel vem prolonged IB would preface the fuii, or 
tbefterm itlvngTonsL Nov tho noCorc olattopped vewel rendors lEIm 
pahlfl of prolaogfidon, and the ejipciimont Dmst, therefbro. fUU Mr. Knon' 
— < ^^ — w -<_ ._____j .^j ^jij. Htflppefl Towels I. 2, fkibavB 



ultajUleno 









accenti uidBeanidly,DD tbBt>eeu]iar tBMtaoTjqH 
altfiT tho ouentUI natoro aS tho eoand, whkeh la a 
be reprf4ent^ jn-a eyet^m of WTlUnn. Tte aij 

importance. ThcRUippSn^ofa vowel enttrdy changes Iti 
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IB INTRODUCTIOlf. 

Except in notef each of these vowels has also a stopped goand; 

thus, 

Ko. I . e when stopped by r following consonant, is heard as in fft. 

2. a m«t 

Z. ah Sam. 

i. au not. 

b. uh curry. 

6. o (Has no stopped sound in the English langoage) 

7. 00 when stopped by a following consonant, is heard as in f«Il. 

The vowels are numbered, for ease of reference, and the illustra- 
tive words have been so chosen, that the full and stopped vowel 
is in each case preceded and followed by the same articulations, 

13. A little attention to what follows will ensure the right 
understanding of the principle upon which the short hand signs 
for these vowels are arranged. A line of writing necessarily 
occupies a certain space upon the paper ; and, in Phonography, 
advantage is taken of this ta make a change in the position of the 
vowel sign answer all the purposes of several different characters. 
Thus to write the word pea^ the articulation p is used with the 
vowel 1 thus \ It will bo perceived that the vowel is at the 
upper part of the p. The same mark placed against the middle 
of /), thus ^spells pay^ and it stands for 8 against the lower 
part of/) thus \i pa' (for papa). The stopped sounds of these 
three vowels occupy the same positions; but, as in strict consis- 
tency with their character they should be, they are made fine 
points instead of ftdl ones, thus | tV, *! ate (did eat), J at, 

14. The vowel sounds 4, 5, 6, 7, are represented by the sign % 
in three positions, upon precisely the same principle; but in 
order to make it represent four sounds, it is placed at nearly a 
right angle with the consonant, for 4, 5, 7, and parallel to the 
consonant, for 6; thus ^paw, X/ burr, "~i] coat, c-| crew. 

sound of this vowel is verp common in our language, in cases where it would be 
very incorrect to pronounce an r, and where it supplies the place of unaccented 
3, a sound we do not possess in English (although common in Italian) ; it also 
often supplies the place of unaccented 2. Thus it we use figures to represent 
the vowel sounds, the Italian idea is pronounced 1<22'3, while the English idea 
is i\-d r5, or bl-d I'b (see parag. 16) ; we have also able ^bbi, and readablt 
rVdbbbl. 

There are, however, some sounds due only to the action of the r, as in Mary, 
merry; where the vowels differ slightly ftom 2, ftill and stopped, owing to the 



peciOIaiity of the subsequent r. Upon this subject the reader Is referred to an 

^Aonotypic Journal, Ho. 25 pp 
^ach cases it Is of courso unneceasory to have va 8Adi\lioQBl^Q^<&\ ecAx^ciust. 



MtJcIo "On the letter R^ in tlie PAonotypic Journal, llo. 26 pp. 5 — 12. In 



IS. From thsae aoven pure or ainijjla vowda, a doublE aerios of 
campomid ones is produced. They arc expressed iu long hand by 
prefixing tlio loners y and to to Chesiinplevowelsl,2, 3, etc., thna 
troni 1, are formed ge and lee; from S, come go and isoe, etc. etc. 
The g (which is in fact a modification of the vowel 1) and w (a 
similar modificution of 7) here coaUxce with the vowel which fol- 
lows them, and a ain^ Eig;n onght therefore to represent the ccalea- 
catt and its vowel. Phonography, from its own resources and 
withoQt the least change of principle, meets tJie demand, and points 
out a just and simple mode of writing these compound yet perfectly 
united vowels. It ceprcsenls tho y compounds liy a small curve 
thus - for 1,2,3, and " for 4,5,7; and the te eompounda by the 
same sign placed thus 1 1 By altering the positions of these 
signs in the saawt manner as we did those of the suuple vois'els, 
wo can adapt them to the required purposes. The y & m ■■ 
combination with G, are expressed by doubling the sign of Ka' 

IB. The double vowels i (3, 1, or5,l), oi (4, 1), oii (3, 7, oi 
some think,*, 7, and others, 5, 7), form another series. Theyl 
produced by blending 3, 4 or S, with the abore-mBntioned mo 
fications otl&7, which follow them. These double vowels m 
bo also preceded by the same modifications of 1 & 7,and a series of 
triple vowels is thus produced. 

17. In this little volume, we give an account of Phonography, 
properly ao called, in which evety sound is correctly expressed by 
its corresponding sign ; and also of an abbreviated style of writing, 
Id which all the commonest words in the language are represented 
by one of Iheir letters only. This is called the Second Style of 
Phonography, and will be fonnd very convenient for practical 
purposes. In another volume— the Reporter's Boot — we pui^ 
pose giving an account of anatiier and still more abbreviated style 
of phonographic writing, termed the Third, or Reporting Style, in 
nhiehsystcmatieabbreviatlousare introduced, whereby exceeding 
brevity is combined with great perspicuity, so that while by means 
of this Tliird Style a practised writer will be enabled to follow the 
most rapid speaker, he is also put in a condiUoa to reduce his 
notes, while reading tliem over, into the Second StYle,v'li(rti«fi.') 
accustomed to the systeni will xwA aa ft\itii\\^ ani ■astw^*.^ 
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as common long hand. « In all these several styles the Phonbtio 
Pbimoiflb is kept steadily in view, all the contractions being in 
strict accordance with it, and the Author has thus been enabled 
to combine a correct system of orthography (properly so called) 
with the briefest and most rapid system of short hand yet 
invented, applicable to all^ the purposes to which the present 
cumbrous system of long hand can be applied. 

18. Particular attention is requested to the general tmtha 
exhibited in this Introduction ; for the learner will meet with 
scarcely any difficulty for the solution of which they will not suffice. 
Indeed, he will find as he proceeds, that every part of the system 
is so reduced to fixed principles, that when these have been once 
well understood, the rest follows as a necessary consequence. 

' It mtut be allowed that Phonography, at explained In these pages, Is open 
to one oUeotion«— it may be easily faU\fled ; a thin consonant may be converted 
into a thAok one, or a stomped vowel Into h/utl one, or an additional vowd may 
be sappUed, to the great diBtrlment of the sense, and with scarcely the dighteat 
ctuuoce of detection. Phonographic Short-Hand can therefore onlff bo 
need where honeaty can be depended upon. But we cannot rely upon the good 
&ith of all the world; and legal documents written in the style here proposed, 
might be made by a clever knave to tell what tale he chose. To obviate this, 
a system of Phonographic Long Hand has been invented for manuscript, 
resembling the long hand in common use. This Lofur Hand is of course open to 
the objecaon of cumbronsness; but it must be recollected that it is not wpeeA 
which is required in the writing of documents of imjKratance, but oorrectnesi 
conjoined with inalterabilUp. The Phonographic characters are also Ul 
adapted fbr typography. A Phonotypic Alphabet has consequently been 
invented, consisting of a set of characters answering to the Phonographic letters, 
and therefore preserving the phonetic principle, but in their forms resemUing 
the usual Roman types. It has not been thought advisable to give the Phono- 
graphic Long Hand and Phonotypic Alphabets in the present volume, as they are 
not snffldenUy matured ; when they are so, they will be issued in the form of an 
appendix, and in the meantime the progress of the experiment may be • 
in the Phonotypic Journal, and the Phonographic Correspondent, 

Bath, March, 1845. 
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IS. To acquire n practical IcnonMge of Phonography is an 
est? task. The student may in a few hours learn the principles 
of the art ; and bd hour's daily pmetice in reading and writing 
for ft month, will enable him to use it with freedom. He sliould 
flrat learn the phonographic letters searrangied in the new alpha- 
bet, pages 20, 28. Care must be talten not to write rapidly at 
the outset, Ijnt to trace the characters with accuracy ; the pnpil 
will thus obtain greater rapidity in the end, than be would if he 
attempted to write swiftly at llrst ; while (he reading of what 
has been thus writtoa, will be acomplished with ease. 

30. In addltioQ to the present work, the pupil should powess 
"Tbe Phonographic Class Book," and a " Phonographic Copy 
Book." The Class Book contains a series of lessons and exercises, 
which should he first read, a page at the time, and then written 
out into the Copy Book, which is made of niled paper. 

MATEHIALS FOR PHONOGRAPHIC WTtlTING. 

21. It is at all times beat to write on ruled paper, but this ts 
not absolutely necessary, as may be seen in tbe specimens of wri- 
ting given in this volume. When plain paper is used, a line 
must be presumed lo exist, psasing through the bottom of ailttw. 
solitary conmnanM; as, \ \ / kc. 
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22. The learner should always write upon lines, and he may 
use either a quill or a steel pen, or a pencil. He should be 
careful not to hold the pen as for common writing, for this posi- 
tion of the hand is adapted for the formation of letters constructed 
^oipon a totally different principle from those of Phonography. 
The pen should be held loosely in the hand, like a pencil for 
drawing ; with the nib turned in such a manner that the letter 
\can be struck with ease. It is then in a proper position for 
striking any letter except / ^ which are of comparatively rare 
occurrence, and for these letters the pen can be turned in the hand, 
as may be easily done when it is held in the manner described. 
Reporters generally write with a pencil, and upon ruled paper. 
Letters, and all documents for future reference, should be written 
with a pen. 

V 



THE SYSTEM. 



EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 



23. Phonetics, (from (Jxavrj, voice), the things relating to the 
voice : the science^"^ which treats of the different sounds of the 
human voice and their modifications. 

24. Phonography (from tpuivrj, voice, and ypaijtrty writing), 
the art of representing spoken sounds by written signs ; also the 
style of writing in accordance with this art. 

25. Phonotypy (from tpuvfj, voice, and rvTroc, a type), the 
art of representing spoken sounds by printed characters or types ; 
also the style of printing in accordance with this art. 

26. Heterography and Heterotypy (from 'irepog, other) 
the other art and style of writing and printing, aa distinguished 
from the phonetic. 

27. Phonograph, a written letter, or mark, indicating a cer- 
tain soimd, or modification of sound ; as, e, k. 

28. Phonotype, a printed letter, or sign, indicative of a par- 
ticular sound, or modification of sound ; as. A, a ; T, t. 

29. Logogram (from \6yog, a word, and ypaiiiia, a letter), a 
word-letter ; a phonograph that for the sake of brevity represents 
a word ; as, 1 which represents it, 

30. Grammalogtje, a letter-word ; a word represented by a 
logogram ; as, it, represented by | 

(23.) " A science consists of general principles that are to be known ; 
an art, of practical rules for something that is to be done."* We speak 
of the art of Phonography, and of the science of Phonetics, on which 
it is based. 

• Archbishop Wh«l\«i. 
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OBSEaVATIOSS ON THE VOWELS. 



E A AH AD CH 00 
These sonnds are represented by dots and short atrokes, which, in 
tlie preceding Table, are placed Co an upright stroke (the letter t) 
to indicate their respective positions ; namely, asainst the begin- 
ning, middle, and end of tt cnnsDnan t. The sounds of the vowels are 
heard in the words placed^ to them."" 

33. From these setea simple vowels, BCTeral eeries of diph- 
thongs and triphthongs (compound lowela of two or three ele- 
ments respectively) are derived. The diphthongs are divided into 
two elasses, proper and itopropcr. A proper diphthong la one la 
irbich the two vowels remain unaltered in their nature. In an 
improper diphthong the first vowel nudcrgties a change In being 
Halted with the other, and hecomea the coalescent y or w. 

33. The proper diphthongs, i, oi, ou, are represented by a small 
angular mark, placed either at the commencement or eod of a 
coDSonant, aa in the Table. 

34. The two series of improper diphthongs are represented by 
small curves, placed in the position of the vowel which enteis into 
combination with y (a modified e) and to (a modified ou.) 

35. From the proper diphthongs i, ou, two triphthongs are formed 
by prefiiing n .■ they are represented by a small right angle.'"' 

36. An asterisk in the Table indicates that the sound to which 
it is affixed is not used in English. 

37. y and ic, as letters, are called ^ea and may. The old names, 
my and double you, do not indicate the sounds of these letters. 

(31.) Ths full vowel BiEn 'a used to express both the iDag or occmlfd 
Towel. « in/«t, viale, &c.. and Che il>ort or HnacanteH Towel, si in 
SophrC). Bundnff (»), tnnnccenieiia doemot occnr in Knglisb], aupiBf 
(l).tooi*n (S), ■' ' - ' — " - ' '-- •'-' 



«<fl),inu(7J. For 

Is belong; to the aeries ef proper dipbthongi u 
I .„ —crodnce thoajherr "^ ' 



be found in the Complete Alphabet pitf en iuUi^ h^^«;a4H.t'cvA1i^n<^^u^ 
p. a, Bote 1. The phonograph for ike aip'ittihftn^o«.VQ"i\«iV^^^» "^"^^ 
Ompleu AJphabet, losy be oseain sncli ttog|a»t-wiBS»*.» -i- •wfti'*.'^^- 
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OBSERVATIONa ON THE CONSONAHTS. 



^ 0B3ER1 

^^B SB. The opposite page contains the single coneonanCs af the 
H PhoDctic alphabet, vith the name of each letter, and a. nord ex- 
emplilying its effect. 

3B. Theletterac, J", m, arenameduoj/, air, am, instead of oe, or, 
em.itiorderthatTiinay beieadiijdistii^uiBhGd from fAe, the name 
of the consonant in thougk; r from the vowei ah; and m from n. 

40. On accoont of the freqnent lecnneuce of t, z, and r, these 
letters are each furaished with an additionBi characfar, parti- 
cularly convenieat for joining with other letters; namely, I D( 
z 9 , and r y Btruck upwards for joining. See n. 101 — 110. 

4!. The pnpii ia reeommeuded to raake his letters about one- 
sixth of aji inch in length, as in (he Tahle on the preceding page. 
This size is found to t>e tlie one best adapted for general purposes. 
Particular attention must be paid to the forma of the curved thick 
letters. If they are made heavy tlironghout, they present a 
clnmsy appearance : they should be thick in the middle only,ajid 
taper off towards each extremity. 

43. The letters are written from the top downwards, except 
tlie second sign for r, which is struck upwards, the sign for I, 
which is so when isolated, the letters th, zk, which are sometimes 
struck upwards, and the horiionlal letters, which are written from 
left to right. For further otjBervations respecting the consonants, 
and the method of joining them, aee n. 83—100, 146— I5D. 

43. The aspirate, named Aay, or " the breathing," ia eipressed 
by a small dot placed before the following vowel ; thus, I heat, 
*. hope, ^ hand ; or, when more convenient, it may be written 
thus, C ; as (; haj/, C fteio. The writer must be careful to 
make the small dot Ugkl ; if it aliould be made heavy, it 
might be taken for a full vowel, but a light dot could only 
represent a stopped vowel ; and as a stopped vowel eamiot occur 
before another vowel, it is impossible that any error ahould ariac. 
Thus, I might be read as ee-eat ; but "I cannot bo read other- 
wise than heal. This rule becomes of great importance when tiie 
■e not familiar to fUe ieaS.et, 
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METHOD OF PLACING THE VOWELS. 

YOWBLS FOLLOWING C0N80VANT8. 
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44. The Table on the preceding page shows the method of 
placing the single TDwela. The flist Une conlalDS 

pe, p^yr V^t P^^i V^r P^j P'^ ) 
the second, te, lay, iah, tan, tub, to, too, Sec. 

45. When a vowel is placed on the right-hand side of a per- 
pendicular or sloping consonant, it is read nfier the consonant, 
end when placed on the Icit-hand side, it is read before the cou- 
(onont. With respect to horiaontal letters, a vowel placed above. 
Is read before the consonant, and when written under, is read 
after the consonant. 

4fl. The lettere p, (, ch, f, th, i, ih, with their flat aonnda 6, d, 
Im,, niiio r, tieing written downwaids, the vowels' places are 
connted from the top to the bottom. 

47. The horizontal letters k, g, m, «, Tiff, belnff written from 
left to right, the places of the vowels follow in the same direction. 

48. Aa 2 is written upwards, the TOnels' ptacea are redioned 
from the bottom upwards. The same rule applies to the upward t. 

49. A general rule applicable to all the letters is, that wherever 
we commence writing the consonant, there the vowels e, au, are 
written, called on this account, Jirat-place voweU ; in the centre 
of Uie consouBat a, uh, a, are written, hence called leeond-place 
vtfwelt ; and at the end of the conBonunt ah, do, are written, these 
being called ihird-place vamelt. The diphthongs and triphthongs 
ore simiiarl; denominated, according to their situation. 

50. The vowels au, vh, oo, are placed at a right angle with the 
consonant, because in this position they are more conspicuous 
than in any other; in practice, however, it Is sometimes found 
convenient to deviate a little from this rule : o must also be writ- 
ten parallel to the consonant. 

61. The compound vowel characters differ from the preceding 
in this respect only, — they must he written in such a manner as 
always la preserve tlie poBidons, with respect to the hQCiiiiu>a.l 
Une, thtt they have in the Table, pftge % 
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■ OBSERVATIONS 0?( THE DOUBLE CONSONANTS. 

63. From the single oonsonanta givea an page 23, double con- 
sonanU are formed, a^ in tbe Table upposltc : — 

53. FlE9T, by halving the simple phonograph, which adds t 
to the light letters and d to the heayy ones. The only excepdon 
to this rule l8 ng, the half of whicli is nd : ecG, also, note 73. 

54. Secondly, by prefiiing a hook, which expresses I when 
placed on the right-hand side, and r when placed un the left. 
It must be observed that the hook of pi is not I and the stem of 
the letter p, which would make Ip instead of pi ; but that the 
character as a whole represents pi. The same remark applies 
to pr, and to all the other letters with initial hooks. As i is a 
horizontal letter, the "left-band hook" is written vnder, and 
the " right-hand hook" aboee the slroke ; that is, U, kr, are lifca 
pi, pr, placed horizontally. This observation applies to all ths 
horizontal letters (whether atr^ght lines or curves) that com' 
mence or eud with hooks. 

55. Thirsli, a flnat hook at the end of anj curve, or on the 
left-hand side of a straight line expresses n. This rule applies 
not only to the sii^le consonitnts, as exhibited io tbe opposite 
Table, bnt to the double consonants of the pi and ^r series ; thus, 
Sj pin, t-^ Mn, \^ fin, fcc. ; also to the upward r, as z' m. 

k VOCALIZATION OP THE DOUBLE CONSONANTS, 
E6. These series of double consonants are vocalized in the fol' 
lowing manner ; — 

57. First. A vowel before a half-sized consonant is read be- 
fore both letters; as,') east, A aimed. A vowel after a half- 
riied consonant is to be read nest to the primary letter, and befory 
the added < or li,- as ^ cavyht, * mate. 

58. Secondly. The letters of the pi and pr series are vocat- 
iled like the single consonants; thus, K ably, T tree. 

59. Thirdly. The double consonants of the pn series may 
have vowels written either before or after the primary lettHc ■, !*, 
% pinf, <r5 Blind, ■!., again t becauae vn 'liiia cajfc 'Oaa « 

^^kOaaj), m, g, &c., and the toot \a n. 



S8 VOCALIZATION OF THB DOUBLB CONSONANTS. 

60. To express a Towel between the two letters of one of the 
pi and pr series, proceed thus : — 

61. For the full Towels 1, 2, 3, write a small circle, placing it 
on the right hand side when the vowel is full, and on the left 
when it is stopped ; as, ^ pale, "S- parry. *" 

62. The Towels 4, 5,7, and the diphthongs^ may be struck 
through the double consonant ; as/Xo purse, ^full, c«- quaU. 

63. The vowel No. 6 may also be struck through, but must be 
written in a slanting direction ; thus, ^ pour, c-h* coal. 

64. When an initial hook or circle would interfere with a first- 
place vowel, or final hook or circle with a third-place vowel, it 
may be written at the commencement or end of the consonant, 
at the beginning or end of words only ; thus, **"] cord, \ toil, 

&-o*% secures, Z^"^*^ regulation, (For this final hook, seen. 68.) 

65. This method of vocalizing the letters of the pi and pr 
series should not be adopted by the pupil until he has acquired 
some considerable familiarity with the phonographic character. 
It is given here as the only method by which a vowel can, when 
requisite, be expressed hetweea the two letters of one of these 
double consonants. The preceding words will be best written 
by the beginner thus, \/^ pale, \^ parry, X/ purse, 
Kj^ full, -j-/^ quail. \/ pour, «,y^ coal, |->1 cord, 

]^ toil, #f >^ secures, "^.^^ regulation, 

66. The full vowel. No 5, called the natural or indistinct 
vowel, when not initial, aspirated, or accented, may be omitted 
before I, r, m, n, without any danger of ambigpiity in reading ; 
thus, ^-^v^j/^ manual, "] eater, %-^ blossom, ^ lesson, 

67. When this vowel is initial, as in A^ amaze ; or is aspi- 
rated, as ^ her ; or accented, as 'S?^ preserve ; or is fol- 
lowed by any other consonant than I, r, m, n, as "^"^^ eaptible ; 
most writers, and especially learners, will find it better to insert 
it regularly. As the student acquires experience he will gradu- 
ally omit more and more vowels, until he leaves them out alto- 
gether, except in an occasional word, as in reporting^ 

^61.) With respect to horizontal letters, this circle it placed below 
jy^<a g the rowel i§ full, as oy- care, and above "wben it is stopped, as 
**w^ Gaiiia, in accordance with the rule for wnAng liife '^o-w^Jia Vi ^vwu* 
vrard and horizontal oonsonanta, n. 45. 



■ THE TERMINATION -TlOy OR SHy. 

68. When this frequeut tennination follows a letter represpnted 
by a straight Ilue, it is expressed by a hook on the right hasd 
side ; tlrns, 

^ pshii, I tshii, (t^chshn, — = kahn, ^ rsiin,'"" N» bsha, &e. 

69. -Tioa or skn following a curved letter, is written either by 
adding- the hook n to the letter th, or by nieang of a large hook ; 
09 'X? or -^ nation. Plnralize by adding the circle s ; a9 

Na paiiiom, ~~p natiojis. 

70. Tlie hook may be thickened foe zkn; la XJ" der'uton, 
•o vimn, 

HALF-LESGTH TREBLE CONSOXANTS. 

71. In confbrmity with the principle that has been laid down 
witli respect to the single cousonants (n. 53.) — that (with one 

~ exception) any consonant, when nrlttcn half its usual leagth, 
ttcquirea the additional power of ( or d — it foEowa that the 
double consonants of the j)2, pr, pn, and pshn icriea, will all 
Che addition of £ or li by being halved ;<"> thus ; — 
1%. pit, prt, bit, brt, kJl, git, IH, vrt,&c.<"> 
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30 VOCALIZATION OF THB HALP-8IZBD COVBOVASTB, 

73. pnty bnt, tnt, dnt, fnt, vnt, ent, znt, See, 

or or or or or or or or 
pnd, bnd, tnd, dnd, fnd, vnd, snd, znd,&c, 

^ N J J ^ Vo J ) 

74. pshnt, bshnt, tshnt, dshnt^ kshnt, pnhnt, plihnt, &c. 

or or or or or or or 

p8hnd> bshnd, tshnd, dshnd, kshnd, pnhnd, plshnd, &c. 

No No L t _o ^3 ^, 

75. If it should be necessary to distinguish t from d, the final 
hook may be made heavy for d ; as J- tent, i)> tend, "^ patient, 

r^ cautioned, \? portioned, Tliis thickening of the hook must 
not be applied to a commencing one, so that v is either plat or 
plad; and the only way to avoid ambiguity here, is to write 
S plat, \ plod, 

VOCALIZATION OF THE HALF-SIZED CONSONANTS. 

76. The half-length consonants are to be vocalized in the same 
manner as the full-sized consonants from which they are derived. 
See n. 44 — 61, 56 — 64. A few examples may, however, be given, 
in illustration of the rules there laid down, when applied to the 
half-length consonants. 

77. The chief use of the pld and prd series, is in the expression 
of the past tense of verbs, in which case no vowel need be written 
(n. 66) ; thus, \ peopled, T:^ measured. 

78. When a vowel is placed on the left, it is read before the 
three letters of the treble consonant ; as, A uttered, ^ haggard, 

79. When placed on the right, it is read after the first two 
letters of the treble consonant, and before the added i or d; a» 
\' plate, T dread. 

80. When written through, it is read after the first of the 
three consonants ; as s pulled, T told. 

81. A vowel before a half sized letter of the final hook series, 
33 read before the three letters that are represented by it; as, 
%i opened, \l heightened. 



MODE OF WRITING THB CONSONANTS. 31 

82. But when written after, it is read before the wt or thnd 
that is expressed by the final hook \ thus, >; paint, & ttationed, 
"^find, ''^ finds. 



ON THE MODE OF WRITING THE CONSONANTS, 
SINGLY, OR JOINED TO EACH OTHER. 



GENERAL RULES. 



83. The right lines and curves employed in Phonography, 
assume one of these four positions. 



\ 
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the strokes in the first and third positions being inclined at an 
angle of 45 degrees to the perpendicular, or standing midway 
between the perpendicular and horizontal lines. 

84. All letters in the first and second positions are written 
downwards ; as, p, f, d, &c. 

85. Letters in the fourth or horizontal position are struck from 
left to right ; as A, m, "kl, &c. 

LETTERS LEANING TO THE RIGHT. 

86. Letters in the third position, inclined to the right, are 
written, some downwards alone, as cA ; some upwards only, as 
the second sign for r ; and some either upwards or downwards, 
as sh. The following are all the letters that lie in this position, 
with directions for writing them. 

87. Ch, j, with their derived double consonant forms, cht, chl, 
chr, chn, jd, jl, jr, jn, are written downwards. 

88. The same stroke that is written downwards for ch, is 
struck upward* as a second sign iox r \ v^, \5a&Ti,\\. ^«fc ^«»^^ 



32 MODS OP WRITING THE C0N80NAKTB. 

alone, or with a final hook^ or circle *;a«, / /^ ^ /^ ^ </ 
there would be nothing to show whether the hand had struck it 
up or down. These forms will, therefore, always represent cA, ehl^ 
chtf tehf chif chn, and not r, m, rshn, rs, sr, rl, which must be 

written thus, "\ "^ ^\^ ^^ 2) '^ ^ "^^ * ^^^^ *^® "^® 
for the upward r is : Never use it except in combination with 
some stroke consonant. Bee n. 149. 

89. Sh, Mh, ski, zhd, are struck either upwards or downwards 
in combination with stroke consonants ; as, ^.^^ or ^ gnath; 
otherwise tliey are only struck downwards ', as, -^ thoe^ e^^ shine ^ 
^ sheets, 

90. Shi and zhl are used only in conjunction with stroke conso- 
nants, and are then always struck upwards ; thus, 'i,.^ essential, 

91. 8hr and zhr are always struck downwards ; as, ^ wisher ^ 
\ treasure, 

^, <J cJ when used for shn^ « An, are always struck down- 
wards; as, t^shoumf ^ visions ^ ^ when used iox shn^zhn^ 
are only written in conjunction with stroke consonants, and are then 
always written upwards ; as, Xo^' possession, ^o^ persuasion, 

93. L and It may be written cither upwards or downwards 
when in conjunction with stroke consonants ; as ^ or K'^ 
limb, ^^ or ^ felt; but otherwise upwards only; aatC^f^^o, 

/^ loose, ^ light, 

94. Ld and the heavy Ir may be written either upwards or 
downwards when in conjunction with stroke consonants; a8> 
W" or ^ failed ; but otherwise downwards only ; as, ^' lead, 
T^ sailor. The downward motion will generally be the most 
convenient, because they are heavy strokes. 

96. The light Ir is always struck upwards ; as, (^ learn, 
C learned, (the past tense of the verb " to learn,") (T^ learned 
(adjective, as " a learned man/') C^ learner, 

96. /^ when used for In is always struck upwards; as, /T' 
lean ; C^ when used for In is always struck downwards, and is 
only used in conjunction with stroke consonants. 

97. Particular attention is solicited to these rules, as much 
eonAisIon will arise from striking letters upwards instead of down- 



ynpit, tad viecrtria, ThiemetbiHlof writing the lettenJandiA, 
with tlieir derived doubleconsonants, is the result of very extensive 
practice, and is found Che most adrantagtoos in rapid writiDg. 
08. It mnat be rEmembcreci that the Towels' places are reclioned 
in tlie direction in wliiuli the c< 
the precedinj; examples : 



90. All the consonants In a word should be written witliout, 
taldng off the pen, the second letter commencing where the Hret 
ends, and the third being continued from the end of the secoud ; 
thus, tk, ht, nt, fnil, kstm, gmrat. 

L "I ^ v.~v — u -^r 

100. When perpendieiUamnd sloping letters are joined, let the 
filst be made down to the line, and the second reaeh below ; thoa, 

pt, cht, ft, tht, fch, {^, sbr. 

-^ f- N V->~--N"-^- 

101. The npwardr is joined thus, 

/I 1/ /\ \/ -^ •'V 
The half of it represents ri, which, when thickened, becomes rd ; 
as, \/ part, X/ afford. It will geaerollj be found that the 
downward rd Is the better ; as ^ board, /' theeted. 

THE CIRCLES S AND Z. 
lOS. When the circle t occors between two stroke coBsonanle, 
there is no occasion (o innst upon forming it with great accaiac]i; 
it may be considered simply as a small loop, approximating very 
closely to the circular form, but accommodated to Uie shape of 
the stroke letters between whicli it occurs, so that the hand should 
hate the shortest possible space to traverse ; thus, when both con- 
sonants are straight letters, \/ p»r, J («i, kc. If one or 

iwtli strokes lie curved, the circle must accommodate itaelt to tt*. 
sweep of the enrve ; thus, '^ met, /~' r*n, ^ju ■n«n,^*- 
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103. In vocalizing one of these consonant outlines of a word, 
the vowel marks must be placed to the stroke letters, and not to 
the circle Sy which does not admit of a vowel being written to it. 
See n. 151. 

104. It is apparently indifferent whether we turn the circle s 
to the right or left at the beginning and end of a word, and be- 
tween two straight letters running in the same direction ; as,\or 
'N tpt \oOT \ pt, ^N^ or \>^ ptp ; but to allow a choice in such 
cases would not only be a waste of material, but would lead to 
unnecessary diversities in the forms of words. Hence we make it 
a rule that the circle should in such cases always be written on 
the right or I hook side ; thus,\ *p,N> pt, N^ pup. The same 
rule applies to all the other straight letters ; as, 

sp, St, sch, sk, sr } ps, ts, clis, ks, rs, ksk, &c. 

105» After curved letters, this choice docs not exist, on account 
of the difficulty of writing V_ jr/*, •' — . «m, &c. j so that ^ d^ &c. , 
is the only feasible mode. 

106. The forms for the circle * when Joined to V ^\, \ 
are '^ ^ Nj* \ ,and these forms must always be used except in 
the following case. As the left hand circle attached to a straight 
line is not allowed to represent s simply, it may be used as the 
contracted form of the hook and circle, and considered initial at 
the commencement of a word, or between two straight letters 
running in the same direction, and final at the end of words only ; 
thus, ^\tpr, \s^ pipTf \ pns; similarly, o — thr, — o — kskr, 
— o ^wf ; &c. 

107. These considerations show what the rule must be for vo- 
calizing 'N tpr, \ pnt: — The vowel must refer to the stems 
*\ pr, \ pn; aSy'H spray, g— » screen, ^ sober ^ r— succour 
\ pen, \ pens. (A distinction may be made between ns and 
nz, by thickening the circle for nz ; as, J- tense, J* tens ; but 
this nice discrimination will not be necessary in ordinary writing.^) 

108. Only the straight consonants admit of this contraction of 
a Ifi/t hand circle and hook, into a circle, for as we cannot write 

both C and '\^ with ease, we cannot select one «a tVie form of 



tf and the other aa tfr. Hence, liaring only one form "-.^ , 
it can only mean ./; and ,fr, ffi, fni, must be written ■=\ 
■^ V- 
109. Ab the sterna "V N may he written half length for prf, 
pnl ; ipft, pnti Instead of being written s^. '^ may 1>e contracted 
into °^ \ , ID the same way as the full-9ixed letter was treated 
(n.lOe); thnSj'K- spralj'e palnli ; and so with all other straight 
letters of the same series. 

111). When t comes in contact with a hooked character, the 
circle must he turned ao as to accommodate itself to the forma- 
tion of the hook ; thus, ^^erpreii, ^-^^— clasiieal, ^\_^ per- 
wnal, ''^matter, t5~\ deicribe. 

111. It is by no means always conyenient to nse a letter of the 
pi andpT-serieaafteriin the middle of a word, Mlhe last esample 
shows. In such cases it ia more distinct to write the two single 
lettera at length ; thus, J-^^ ibncrUe, '~'~^-s'^ explain, 

ii-i^ diiagreeable. 

112. S may be repeated by wriUng both the stroke and the 
circle, or by making a circle twice the naual size ) thus, '^^ or 

,-Q clajni. 

113. This double circle will be written in conjunction with 
■traii^ht lettera in the aame way as tiie ainglc circle (n. 101, 106) j 
thua, P H(, b tn, ^ iiit, '] jrir, ^ Inii, cj ttilr, as in 

b toaet, 'a cxpemei, &;c. 

THE LOOPS ST AND STR. 

114. The double ctmaonant i( has two forms ;— the half of tlie 
stroke i, and an elongated circle, or loop, made half the length of 
the consonant ta which it is attached, (See their fonna in p. 36.) 

115. The strokea $t and sd are u-ied chiefly in words that 
a TOwel followed by it or erf ; as 'V Eatler, 

~- toisdam. The loops »l and :d are very convenient in many 

still, Nspnujn/, /T'' least. 
lie, A!aiB*rlooporoTal,Wo-11j\>4atA*S'i&-*«ft.«iiaB™»*-. 
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represents str, and is used under the same circumstances ; thus, 
c5L. stroke, V^/oj^er. 

117. These loops are written at the commencement or end Off 
another letter, in precisely the same manner as the circle s ; thus, 

\ 'ipf %» P't9 *N ftpr, \ prut, \ ttrp, N:> pttr, ^ strpr, 
\ pristr ; as in -4^ against, '^ pester, J) straighter, 
^ spinster, ^ punster, &c. 

118. We cannot well join the loop st, much less the larger loop 
str, to a hook ; as ^ for stable, better written ^ ; e. for stickle, 
better written j|l ; the first fonns might be mistaken for sbl, ski. 

119. 5 may be added to these loops by continuing the stroke 
to the other side, and forming a circle ; thus, J^tests, erf" crusts, 
Y punsters, 

120. A hook made by continuing the s circle, and the st and 
str loops to the other side of the consonant, adds the syllable shn ; 
as, ^ position, ^\it persuasion, ^>F:i superstition, ^^■»^^:> ministra- 
tion. In this case the hook shn may be vocalized for a first or 
second-place vowel only, by writing the vowel sign at the left for a 
first-place vowel, and at the right for a second-place vowel ; as in 
the first two examples. Tliis hook may follow the ns circle ; as 

'V compensation, .3{ transition, 

121. The circle s may be added to this back hook, which must 
then be made very conspicuous ; as^ positions, ^physicians, 
**Va superstitions, .}^ illustrations. 

122. The circle s, and the loop st may be joined to a half-sized 
consonant (in which case it must be reduced in proportion to the 
size of the letter), but str cannot ; thus, Af woodcuts, -P stated, 

123. Both st and str may be occasionally used in the middle of 
a word ; as, |m distinct, ^^^ distribution. 

STYLES OF PHONOGRAPHY. 

124. Phonographic writing may be conveniently divided into 
three styles. 

125. The PIR8T style is that in which every word is fully ex- 
pressed by the several phonographs that represent its constituent 

^MoundB, This is Phonography or "Photsutic YTkitikq in the 
Proper sense of the word ; a specimen Vb g^\eTl «A. ift., V^. 
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19fi. Tlie SECOND Btyle may be termed Pbosbtio Shout 1 
llAxa, or Paoso-sT]itioonA.ea-:i ,helng a. Short Hand baled upon 1 
Phaietii! Principle!. In thla Bhort hand, a hundred wards ol . 
frequent occurrence are rEpreaeoted, each by one of its (single, .or | 
double, or treble) component letters. This Btyle is suited for ' 
bu^nc«s purposes and letter writiug. It irould be too labuiioos . 
to write all the letters of the eauBtantly occurring words the , anil, | 
of, to, in, thai, Sic. ; nor would they be more legible, when written i 
at full, than whenexpressed by a single letter. Words thus abbre- | 
Tiatcd are called □RA.MHA.LoaiiBS or letteb-words. (For gpe- i 
cimens of this style, see n. 193, 199.)f'"> i 

137. The THIBD style ia termed RBPORTrNO, being Phonogra- 
phy adapted to verbatim reporting, by eitending the number ofr 
grammalogncB, by generally untittJag the cxpresalon of the vowgIb, < 
by contracting !ong wards, snd ft rery extensive use of phmse- ^ 
ography : see n. IDS. ' 

128. The present Tolume only treats of PHONoanAPHV ajid i 
Phonbhc Short Hand; the rarious abbreviating processes of-' 
reporting, require a separate treatise for their full development. 

199. The following words, together with tlioae which are com- 
posed of vowels only (u. 170) will be sufficient for the pupil during 
the first few weeks of his practice. The words are arranged 
according l« the frequency of their occairence : — 

130. the ■ be \ thdr ) 

and . for V. shall ^ 

Lord '■ 
ccordance with this 



of 



For a specimen of phonography, v 






be ndupteii by the pupil at hrHt ; 
HI Uiev BTf required. Tht " ' 



lered a«Eiii> worda of n mora iiubatibMuAHi »na&^A<^ 
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Vtmi m tA» 
VOWXU. 

FmO, 



e 

au 

au 

00 
00 

e 

ah 
au 
au 
uh 
oo 

wa 
we 
wau 



c 
c 



/ 



the 
all 
or 
^ to 

, who 

him 
and, an 
^ of 
on 
s but 
^ should 

DIPHTHONGS. 

were 
with 

what 
woo , would 
yoo • your 
ou A how 

CONSONAN'm. 

Pr 'N principle 

pn \ upon 

prt particular 

prt *\ opportunity 

sprt "^ spirit 

B \ be 

bl V^ public 
br *\ re-member 
bn >\ been 
T I It 
tr I truth 
tld r told 
trd 1 toward 



LIST OF THE LOOOORAMS 

Mtf^ tf Fkm ag ra f kff arrmitgtd atoun U ng U lit Ntm JJpk^H. 

st ) establish-ment 

st c first 

Z ) was 
z is 

z o as 

SH J shall 
shr ^ sure 

shrt ^ short 
ZII J usual 
zhr ^ pleasure 
zhn c^ occasion 
L /" will 
Ir r" already 
Ird ^ Lord 



D 


1 


do 


dn 


J 


done 


CH 


/ 


which 


J 


/ 


advantage 


jl 


y 


individual 


jn 


y 


general 


jnt 


• 


gcntlem*B.' 


K 




come 


kt 




object 


kt 


... 


subject 


krd 




according 



kn >- -, can 



knt 



cannot 



knt -^ account 



Icshn 
G 


objection 
glve-n 


% 


— 


together 


gd 




God 


gd 


.. 


good 


grt 


c- 


great 


F 


v^ 


for 


ft 


^^ 


after 


fl ' 


L. 


follow 


fr 


^N 


from 


fn V^ Phonography. 


V 


V. 


have 


vr 


^ 


very 


vr 


^ 


every 


TH 


( 


think 


TH 


( 


them 


tilt 


( 


without 


tht 


C 


that 


thr 

S 


) 

) 


their 

80 



alono 

are 
word 



In r 

R "> 

rd -> 

M ^ me 

m ^"^ may 

md immediatc-ly 

mr ^^ remark 
mr ^-v more 

mp importanj^ 

mp*-s improve-ment 
N "^ in 
n ^..' no 

nt not 

nt ^ represent 

nd w under 

nl ^^ ac-knowledge 
nl ^^^ only 



\ 



nr 
nn 
NG 



nor 



T^« 



opinion 
thing 



\ 
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Arram^»d according U tk, OU AfykaM. 




According '^ 


• 

him 


represent v^ 




account —a 


how A 


Shall J 




ac-knowledge ^^ 


Immediate-ly 


short "^ 




advantage / 


importan^^ 


should • 




after v^ 

A. 


improve-ment— s. 


so ) 




all ^ 
alone ^^ 


in '"-' 
individual / 


spirit "^ 
subject — 
sure ^ 




already ^ 


is ° 




an . 
and . 


it 1 


That C 




are "^ 

flia «% 


Language >^ 
Lord ^ 


the * 
their 9 




Va o 

Be \ 


May ^^ 


them ( 




been ^ 


me ''"^ 
more <rv 


thing ^^ 
think ( 




but N 


No ^^ 




Can — o 
cannot "^ 


nor ***^ 
not "^ 


to % 

together — 
told r 




come . 

1 


Object ~ 


toward 1 




Do 1 


objection ~" 


truth 1 




done J 


occasion c^ 


Upon \ 


\ 


Every ^ 


of ^ 


under w 




establish-ment ^ 


on 


usual ^ 




First*? 


only '—-^ 


Very *> 




- follow ^ 


opinion ^ 


was ) 




for V_ 


opportunity ♦n. 


were « 

« 3 




from ^'^ 


or 


what 




General </ 


Particular 


which y 




gentleman • 


Phonography^ V^ 


will r" 




give-n "~ 


pleasure ^ 


with * 




God " 


principle '\ 


without ^ 




good » 


public \ 


word "^ 




great «- 


Remark ^"^ 


L -^WJ^!^ % 


\ 


__Have V^ 


re-membeT ^V \ Xav« •* 


\ 



If AXB6 OF THE LETTERS. 

WRITE BY SOUND. 

^ 133. The English alphabet, containing but little more than 

\ lialf as many useful letters as there are sounds in the language \ 

\ and the established orthography being so completely at vari- 

\ ance with orthoepy that the spelling is in no case a guide to the 

I pronunciation, nor the pronunciation, when discovered, any clue 

to the spelling, it is impossible to give any particular directions 

for writing according to the sound of words. The pupil must 

observe what is the pronunciation of well educated persons, and 

for any given word write the phonographs which represent the 

particular sounds of which it is composed. No notice should be 

taken of the change of sound which any word may undergo when 

connected in a sentence, compared with its pronunciation when 

heard as a separate word : the latter must be considered its proper 

sound. 



I 

NAMES OF THE LETTERS. 

f 134. It is necessary that the phonographer should pronounce 
all the letters according to their sounds , and not according to their 
old names. This is a point of great importance, and attention to 

, it will very much facilitate the pupil's progress. 

^ 136. The full vowels and diphthongs may be named by their 
respective sounds, and the stopped vowels may be pronounced in 
the same manner as the full ones, with the addition of the word 
" stopped." A more useful plan, however, is to subjoin the letter 
t to each, and call them it, et, at, ot, ut, oot. The stopped 
vowel is that peculiar modification of the short vowel which is 
produced by its beinv; foUo^oed by a consonant in the same sylla" 
hie, an accent, nwre or less strong, being laid upon that syllables 
it is, therefore, as impossible to pronounce a stopped vowel without 
a subsequent consonant, as it is to pronounce an explosive conso- 
nant (p, t, k) without a subsequent vowel. In the case of conso- 
nants, we use the vowels Nos. 1 and 2, and say pe (p), be (b), de 
(d). Jay (j), hay (k), ef (f), &c. ; and in the case of the stopped 
rowelB, t iB the consonant best adapted \ss ^ve a distinct name^ 

aud also to show the position of the \o^e\ VtaeVi \ ymt \^sfs^^S^^ 



■ 136. The namea of the single conflooanta aro given ia the Table, 
page 32. 

137. Tlie half-length consonants are pronounced unifomilj with 
the Bingle ones ; thug, 

pt, bii, tt, dd, eht, jd, kt, gi, ft, yd, tht, thd, 

)rt, zd, sht, xhd. It, Id, rt, rd, mt, md, nt, nd. 

138. The two forms of s may be denominated " the rtroke *," 
and " the circle ( ;" and the two forma of it may be diatingnished 
as " eat" the atrofee, derived from thp Btroke i (ess), and "gle" 
the loop, eorrespoudlng with the name nf the large loop itr (atnr); 
and the two forma of itr, ^ and ,£7 , may be called " llie atroke 
itr," and " the loop itr." 

139. The letters of the pi and pr aeries ahoold be named by 
means of the aatnral lowel. No. 5, placed between the two con- 
Bonants. The oommoo alphabet furnishing no type for the eKpres- 
Bion of this sound, although it is of constant occurrence in the 
language, we must have re<Murse to worda in which it is heard, 
to illustrate onr meaning. Tlie letters of tbe p£ series, then, are 
to be pronomiced as the final ayllable of apple (pi), bible (bl), 
total (tl), meddle (61), &c. The lettera of the pr series must be 
pronounced as the last syllable of paper (pr), rohSer (br), letter 
(tr), rearfer (dr), te. 



B, preceded by /. 

cfl are to be pronounced aa the 

■ban (ba), laailen (tn), audiifn 



■, Sec. (n. lOfl), 
double consonants of the pr serie 

141 . Tbe letters of the pn acri 
last syllable of tymjian (pu), tui 
(dn), Jtc. 

142. Tbe treble consonants of the pld, prd, and pnd aeries (n. 
73, 73), take the same namea as the double coneonants of the pi 
and pr aeries, with the addition of t or (J; as in peopled (pld), 
papered (prd), baidened (dad), ice. Thoae of the pshnl series 
(n. 74), are named by adding tlie last syllable of " piiient" to 
the several letters p, b, t, d; as, pee(i*n(, heetieni, &.c. The 

wtprt,strt, piirt, dn(j, &c. <.n. lOB^^iTC-aiiKft. «v™^ 
oT^mrd, itwrt or ttwd, puhnti or buhntt, tub. 
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143. A final circle, on the left, at the end of a straight line 
(n. 106), is named ence or enZf according as it is light or heavy. 
A large or double circle (n. 112), receives the name of Hs or Hz, 
When it terminates a straight line, and is placed on the left (n. 
113), it is entiz, A small loop in the same place (n. 117), is 
enst, and a large one enstir. 

144. This monosyllabic denomination of the several clusters of 
consonants that are expressed by the various phonographs, is 
exceedingly convenient for purposes of conversation, as, for in- 
stance, in a phonographic class. There is a sufficient reason for 
our having dwelt thus at length upon the subject. It has been 
found that learners are apt to call the double consonant pi 
** pe-el," instead of giving it a single name like the last syllable in 
*^ temple.** This is a vicious habit, against which they should be 
carefully cautioned by the teacher, as there is a great difTerence 
between the g^phs for p, I, pronounced as two letters, and pi 
pronounced at once. Thus, in directing a pupil to write ^* pale,'* 
a teacher would say, " Make p, ?, N/' and place a after the p ;** 
and for " play," he would say, " Make pi, \ and put a after 
it." In naming the timple vowels and consonants too, we have 
even known persons, after writing Phonography some months, call 
the vowel au (which should be awe) by the names of the two 
letters a, u ! and the simple consonant ng (which should be 
named ing) they call en jee ! and so with the other simple letters 
that are not in the common alphabet. If we write phonographi- 
cally, we must, at least, name our letters phonetically, or we shall 
soon cease to use them correctly, and commit such absurdities as 
jijantic, heroysm, «nje, for gigantic, heroism, sing. 



EULES FOE WfilTING. 



COIVSOKAHTS. 

145. Some general remarks having lieen made (n. 83^101), 
respecting the morte of writing tiie consonants, it Is only necEssaiy 
here to notice a few lettera which could not be conveniently 
eiplained in that place. 

14C When a, consonant is repeated, if It is a straight line, 
make a stroke twice the usual length ; bs, S, i, — . — in cooi. If 
It is a curve, join two curves togetlier; thus, ni, m, . — — . in 

147. A full-sized anil a half-sized conBonsnt tnust not be joined, 
except tJiey form an angle at the point of union ; for instance, 
t,kt,oikT and *(, or gd,/ and *(,/and the upward i At, are not 
allowable combinations, because it is dlfilcult to distinguish such 
itrokes from a fall length consonant on the one hand, and on the 
Other from two full length consonants. Tlins, k kt united, might 
be supposed to be t made a little too long, or k k made too short. 
In these eases write the two letters that compose the double con- 
lonant; as, "^ ^ correct; or turn the letter in another direction ; 
as, \, Jiibed. 

149. There are many words which may lie written in more 
than one form ; the writer should choose that which is most easily 
and rapidly written, and is at the same time distinct; he will 
Insensibly actiuirB the best forms by practice, and a comparison 
of one with another ; much asdataace Vn "iSiia ie»itv>, \\a.-^ "vw 
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derived from perusing the " Phonographic Correspondent/' 
published monthly. The following principles may be borne in 
mind in reference to this subject. Two strokes which form an 
angle with one another, are struck the more easily, the more acute 
that angle is ; hence </" is easier than "^ , \/ than ^^ 

^N — than y^ When the full form can be struck easily 
without taking off the pen, use it in preference to the contracted 
form ; a8,'*-^v^ in preference to '^'A^ temible ; '^"^S/^ in pre- 
ference to ^^ impottible. Avoid back strokes when the hand 
can be allowed to go forward ; thus, ir^ is better than *~\^ 
iimple^ ''\/'' (n. 169) than .^*t/ several, &c. Always use such 
forms as allow of having their vowels easily written, when required. 
The most contracted is not always the shortett form of the word, 
considered in relation to the time required in writing it. The 
letters of the pi and pr series should, as a general rule, be kept for 
such words as contain no vowel, or only the natural vowel, between 
the two consonants; as, ^ pla^f \. apple, \a plough, 

^ P^Vi ^ P^^Vt '^ appraiie ; and the two consonants should 
be written when any other vowel comes between ; as X/* pale, 
x/^ Paul ^\/ appear, \y^ power, 

149. (r) The downward or curve r must be written whenever 
this letter is not Joined to a ttroke consonant; as, "^^ air, 

""S race, ^ sour, '^' rain, "^ nut. 

150. (i) When a vowel precedes i, the stroke # must be used ; 
as, ') ease, ^).^atk; also when a word contains no other con- 
sonant than « ; as, )* see, ) sigh. 

161. In regard to the circle s, it is so small that it would be 
impossible to distinguish places of vowels if they were written 
against it ; it is therefore a rule that no vowel character has 
reference to this circle s, but only to the consonant to which 
the 8 is attached ; thus, in [ , the s is the first letter in the 
word; the i precedes the consonant, and is therefore the se- 
cond letter, and t is the third; hence the word is sight; and 
similarly ^f sought, V^ seem, «r*-* psalm. In f the vowel 
follows the consonant, and consequently is to be read after it, 



152. To preserre nnifDrmity, the same rules are estended to 
the loops il and itr, which will hence not admit of receiving a. 
vowel ; and the vowel must be always written before or after the 
coDSonint to which they are joined. 

153. The repetition of i(n. 113) ^nerally occurs with the vowel 
'So. I, between. In reading, It may tlierefbre be aaiituned, that 
the large circle rcprescnld the syllable sii or liz or xis. 

154. To BKpreaa the vowel No. 2 between »-», a dot mugt he 
made in the centre; thus, '^- necesxity: the other simple vowels 
are of very rare occnrrence between a-i, A diphthong ma,y oo- 
casionallj be inserted in a large circle ; as, "^ precitely, 

"^ periuaiive. Here there can be no liistinction raaile be- 
tween we, tait, aiid wah, kt. 

165. A word that contains no other conBonants than t, i, mnst 
be written with the stroke and the circle, or the circle and tlie 
Mroke, as it may be coovenicnt. It will be well to keep the form 
a) for I, i, and ? for t, z. The fonuei may then be vocidlzed into 
eeiue, tauee, SwUi, &c., and the latter into laga, tiie, taei, Ik. 

lijG. (:] 'When the circle x is writtiMi by Itself for the gramnia- 
logucfl il, at, it should be struck round in the way that the handi 
of a clock move with reference to the spectator. If the pupil will 
make half a dozen circles in this way, and then the same namber 
In the reverse manner, as the letter o is written, he will find the 
former to be the more e^ipeditioas method. 

157. Words that end in z may be written with a %W circle 
as though they ended with i, because it is somelimea trouhlcBome 
to attach a heaey cirelc : thus, in ordinary writing, I," may be con- 
sidered a legitimate form for tease, though £ is the proper way 
of writing it. Sometimes the thickening of the circle is necessary 

to prevent ambiguity ; as in the seiitenees iC" . ' ""T, 

the lami of a kingdom, and " /C^ ^ . ^'HU^ '^ 'oM of a 
Idnydom : or the heavy itroke z may be written when there is any 
danger of sucii confosion. 

168. (() The rule of adding t to light consonants, and d to 
heavy ones, by shortening the phonograph to lialf ita usual length, 
may be exteiided so as to include the adding of t 
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letter, and dton light one. Thus, ^, may be written for eauldf 
-. for get, for thirdf &c. It should be repeated that these 
convenient ** licences'* are not for leamert, who will best promote 
their own advancement by keeping to plain and almost unabridged 
phonetic writing for a month or two. They should write the 
above words thus, J ^ y 

150. {vr) The hook of vr may be omitted, because the plain 
stroke "^ is not required for any other purpose. As this double 
eonsonant is of rather frequent occurrence, the saving of the time 
necessary for writing the hook becomes of importance. The 
hooked vr is used as a logogram for very, and the plain stroke 
for every. The half of this unhooked vr does not add d, aa the 
sign is previously appropriated to rd. 



VOCALIZATION OF MONOSYLLABLES. 

1 60. The reader will doubtless have already observed that a vowel 
coming between two stroke consonants, may be placed to either ; 
thus, ^ pa-tj or ^ p-at is pat. It would be well if the posi- 
tions and forms of the phonographs were such as always to allow 
us to write full vowels to the first consonant, and stopped voweli 
to the second consonant, but this is impossible on account of the 
eircle «, the hook n, and in some other cases. To insure unifor- 
mity of practice among phonographers, it is necessary that some 
rules be laid down on this subject. The following are found to 
secure the highest balance of advantages. 

161. First-place vowels are written after the' first consonant; 
as, \y peer, ^ right, because in this position there is always 
sufficient room for the vowel, but in some words there is not space 
enough for a first-place vowel to be put before the second con- 
sonant, as in the example right. Just given. Moreover, the non- 
observance of the rule would in some words lead to error ; thus, 
if pit were written ^ it might be read as apt. 

162. Second-place vowels are written either after the first con- 
sonant, or before the second •, as, X/ or \y 'gair^ "^ o' 



VOCALIZATION OP POLYSYLLABLES. 



^" "] get ; because there is, in eitUer poaitlon, space pnougU for 
writing; ttie vowel t"') 

163. A thiril-place vowel a aJwajs writfen before the seeond 
consonant, be X/ par, -7 eouek ; because Ibere is not at all 
tiroes room to place it after the first consonant, oa in the emmple 
eauak, where tlie ou coulii not be conveniently placed afler the *. 
Here, too, error might arise from neglect of the rule ; iiuin, writ- 
ten thus, .— i — • , might be read as m, n, e. The third-place vowel- 
circle may also be pnt before tlie second consonant; aa ^^ 
CharUt, N/"^ ParVumKat. 

164. Tlie vowel o, No. 0, may be piacwi eittier to the first or 

i^ the second consonant, as tlie writer iinds it 
ftt/poT'", ^V rtrpe. 
^fi5. When a word consists of more than one syilable, let tlie 
Tbwela, as tar as is prBcticBbie,1je written to the consonants in the 
order in which tiicy would Iw placed tu them in syllabizing ; thm, 
'^^ in preference to "^^ beauty. It is not always pmctj- 
cable to carry out tills nile, as when the circle » occurs, or the 
consonants malte a very acnto angle ; thus, .t, tali/ft/, '\^ tnAy. 

166. After a half-sized consonant, or a final hook, circle, or loop, 
the first vowel, e, when terminating a word, may be written b; a 
foii-aiied dot at the end; aa, "^ pretty, V:,, funny, ')^'pan*y. 

167. If two vowels come lietwcen two consonants, give one to 
each ; as \^ diarj/, "w^ real. Two vowels after a lialf-siaed 
letter, mnst both be read before (he added t or ij ; aa '^ iliet, 

168. When two vowels commence a word, place the first at a 
greater distance from the consonant than the second; as, ■[- iota: 
it two vowels end a wocd, put the first clom 
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Vl* 

the second at a little distance ; as, \^idea. This rule is applica- 
ble when the circle s is used ; thus, "^jT zoology, ""E* ideas, 

169. The consonant outlines /^ /^ will at any time be re- 
cognized by the practised phonographer as alto and alwayi, with- 
out the insertion of the yoweb, because no other common words 
take the same forms. The same may be said of many other con- 
sonant outlines of words. 



GRAMMALOGUES. 

170. In addition to the 100 grammalogues given n. 131, and 
which the pupil need not attempt to commit to memory at 
first, but adopt by degrees as he requires them, there are a 
few words which do not differ from vowels. The phono- 
graphs for these vowels will, as a matter of course, be written 
for such words ; they are, • a, ^ awe, I, i O, we, e way 
3 tDoe, % wooy ye, m yea, m you ; second-place vowels, as, a^ 
way, Sec, being brought down to the line, in order that they may 
not be mistaken for first-place vowels, which arc written above. 
To prevent confusion between second and third-place vowels, used 
as logograms ; — when the second-place vowel is thus employed, the 
third-place vowel is not ; and when the third is used, the second 
Is not. When a second-place vowel is written on the line, and it 
is required to write a third-place vowel, it should be placed below 
the line. . The only instance of this kind in English is the inter- 
jection ah ! which must be written as a large dot below the line.(*'^> 

171. If any other word is pronounced like a grammalogue, the 
same letter will represent both ; thus, — ^ signifying no, will also 
represent know ; -) will be both their and t?iere, Sec. Occasion- 
ally in the lists of logograms and grammalog^es, n. 131, 132, a 
word is printed with a hyphen ', thus, give'it ; or with a double 
letter ; thus, importan*^ ) to intimate that the logog^m represents 
both give and given, important and importance. These wordsy 
being nearly alike in sound, and yet of different parts of speech, 

f270.) When vowels are written for the purpose of indicating their 
Mound, they Mbonld be placed on the lefl side ot the vhonograph t. 



or otherwise incapable of being taken the one for the other, cause 
neithfic difficulty nojr ambiguily to the reader. 

173. The ioviiii bu, vA, oo, used oa iogognunf, lean to the left 
for one word, and to the right foe another. Seen. 131, lat column. 

173. The horizontal and half-siieii consonants are written 
.IBOVB the line for words that contain firat-placc vowela ; as, 
'^ me, God ; and on the line for words that contain either 
second or third place vowels ; as, - — . may, _ goad, Wlien a 
grammalogue conaiela of two or mora syllables, it is the Towd in 
Hie accented syllable Chat determines ita place.*'") 

174. Phonographers who wish to beconie reporters, should, 
from the conimencement, cherish reporting habits. In followiog 
a. rapid si)eaker, it is impossible to insert many vonels. If, then, 
we can in some cases, by a difference in the positioa of the con- 
sonant skeleton, iridicate the vowel that is to be read in the word, 
tt ftQl greatly facilitate the reading of the reporL One of the 
moat important aids in this respect will be found hi eitending the 
principle just laid dawn, to the skeletoiis of all words tliat do not 
fill the whale depth of the space occupied by the writing ; thus, 

• climb, meet, "^ pride, c—.,—^ clairn, /t^ met, 

<s'> proud. These words would be nnderstood if the tow^ 
were omitted. All words that contaJQ only horiEoniJil letters, or 
one or more horizontal letteis, with not more than one perpendi- 
cular or sloping half-sized consonant, come under this rule. 

CII3.) Cannnl, cbjectliia, remark, nnd mlf Aout. sre tfae onlv eiseptiinu 
to tMi mle. Caanol it placed above the line, to keep ic ifiitinal froM 
can; for, though (he Ii^d^uds for these words are of diO^^acleagtlu, 
this cvmot aLoavAbu depended ou in Hwift writing- OltiectiojiHpliu»A 
above the Zine. tbalit may arree with abfect, repreualed by ktin the 
nme paaitioii, and which is atlowed M atand fitr Bb^jtct (noun), and s^ect' 
(lorb). AwuirA cannot b« placed aponlbB line, beoanaH of more; there 

rynSa^'of tho"up™3 r and *. Hl(*<m( lumnol bo npon lbs 
cnaae iheplaoeiH occupied with s more useful word. thai. 
ic it easy to djetin^iah tri'o placea witb record to borizantal and 

half-sized IellC-= *■••< "■•■" •^ili„„,—1ar, «J^.- .h^ 1ln. onri mm 



e; 
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175. We have met with but two exceptions to the role n. 174. 
A ny should be written above the line, although its accented vowel Is 
No. 2; in order that when the vowels are omitted, it may not be 
mistaken for no, a word of opposite meaning, and represented by 
n ON the line. Men and man may be distinguished thus, ^^ /^-^ 

176. The grammalogues and^ it, at, loere, may be aspirated 
thus, .. hand, ''^ hit, ,ohat, .« tohere; but the aspirate dot may 
be omitted in hit and hat without occasioning ambiguity. The 
plural of hand must be >> , or sp handt, 

177. When a logogram represents a verb in the present tense, 
the past tense, if formed reg^arly by the addition of t or d, may 
be expressed by the same letter ; as ^ repreient and repretented. 
The context will determine the time of the action : if necessary, 
a separate t or d may be added for the past tense. 

178. The same logog^ram may be used for the adjective and 
adverb, when the latter is derived from the former by affixing 
ly ; thus, ^ general, and generally. 

179. The plural of a grammalogue may be written by merely 
adding the circle t ; thus, •- good, .o goodt. 

180. The hook thn may^be added to the logogram bl (public)^ 
to represent publication. 



PREnXES. 

181. The prefix com or con, the most frequent in the language, 
is written by a light dot at the commencement of a word ; thus, 

\ comply, j* content, 

182. For ACCOM, write a heavy dot ; thus, *^ aceomplithed, 

183. A few other prefixes of frequent occurrence, are denoted, 
each by one of its letters, which should be written near to the fol- 
lowing part of the word, but not joined ; they are : 

INCOM, INCON ""-^ written above the line ; as, ^ incomplete, 
j> inconttant, 

RECOM, RECON, RECOG "^ ; as, "^w recofnmend, "^v^ 
recognize, 

UNCOM, VNCON x.^ written on the line ; as, ^<i^ uneom" 
^n^m. ^ "^ uncoffflned. 



::qh o placed at 
m, '^"N circumscribe, f circumlfartce. 
IKTBR, IHTKO — in any position near tile following letter J as, 
\yi interinca, ^Lb introductioa. 
KAONA, MAoM ""^ written abose the other part of the 
■word ; as, ''^— -to magnanimoui, 'C. miigni/i/. 

p o written at the aide of the next consonant; as S^ telJUh. 
P^Wiite this circle twice as large as the towel circle (n.Cl). 



AFFIXES, 
184. The participial tctminatiou isa, (the moat frequent In the 
Ungnage, except -tion,) is exprtssed by a final light dot ; thus, 
J iryinj, ~~^ meaning,^ — .. cleaiting. 

I. After p, b, and the downward I, it is more convenient to 
he coDsonitnt ng, than to take off the pen and make a dot; 
■jthufl, '^.^ spring, \^^ being; or, without the vowels, Sj_, 

186, Theplural INOS is written by ^j; as, ^~^_,<_^ meaningi, 
p viorMagt ; or by two light dots; as, '=~^- meaningi. 

187. final e is oceaaionally expressed by writing the yowel at 
id of the word; thus, \^, faculty,. '>^ agmcy. Seen. 108. 
. For the plural, write the circle i instead of a dot ; as 

I Vi. facalliet ; eicept it is more convenient to use the donbl» 
:f circle; as aX' rather than ^ agencie*- 

189. The following' affixes are expressed by disjoined lettera : — 

1.T z' ; as,%:,^ finely,'^j^ patiently. Except after q final 

llwok, it will generally be more convenient to join the /, and add 

I ths vowel or not at pleasure ; as, v__— v^ namely, /""V/T" lovely. 

(o thytelf, '°^ myieif, >^ or ° himielf. 

rTot SELVES write a large circle; as, itOyllurielBei,^ themieltu. 

JO. It is aEowable to use a prefli or afiii that Is Hnilar in 

Bound to one of the foregoing ; as ~^J(^j enterprise, '~''i incumbent. 

li)l. A grammalogue may be nscd as a prefix or affix ; thus, 

/5 adeantageoxis, '"\\^ hercufter, J therefore. In the necfnl 

[ words underitand, understood, the nd, aignilying under, may, for 

E, be Joined; as V underitand, "^ understnad. .V 

Ud ng maj also be joined thus, -'""' iai an.ylliVn.a- 
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PHRASEOGRAPHY. 
192. To promote expedition in writing, the advanced pho- 
nographer may join two or more words together, and thus 
sometimes express a phrase without removing the pen. The 
following examples will show how other useful combinations 
may be formed on the same principle, which is to express the 
leading consonants of those words which most fieqaently occur 
together : — 

I have ^ 



are not "^ 

as far ^-^ 

as far as ^^ 

as good as 0^0 

as great as ^ 

as soon as Q^ 

as soon as possible 

as well as C* 

at the same time 

could be — y 
could not — N^ 
could not be ->-v 
for instance j 
have been done Vy 

I am 

I am not ^^ 



I have been ^-v 

I have done ^ 

I have had Hj 

I have not '^ 

if it ^ 

if it had not \l 

it is I 

it is but X 

it is not L/ 

it is said 

it would [ 

it would be L 

maybe 

must be 



^ 



must have 
must not 
must not be '~i>v>v 
ought to be k;^ 
should be /v 



1 



should do 
should have 
should not ^^ 
that is 4i 
there are ^ 
there are not ^ 
this is (:> 

tobe y^ 

to do s 

to have >^ 

we are '^ 

we were ^ 

with which it is i 

with which it is not 

I 

which it may 
which it would have 

been / 
you are ^ 
you will 



OBSERVATION'S ON THE PRECEDING LIST OF 
PHRASE9. 

193. (Have been made.) The hook of been and done may be 
omitted wlien it ia incoDTenient to write it ; but as a general rule 
[t le better to expreea it, in order to disliuguiiih been from be, and 
done from do uid had. 

(I.) In ftttaihiug Jto anj word, write either the Grst strolte of 
the phonograph dowDwaids, or the second stroke upwards. A 
distiQction will thus be made between I am and lehich ii may. 

Sow may be contracted to , > and neui to — t , which forms 

admit of the remaining part of the Towel being added. It i* 
only for Ihe sake of cherishing reporting habits that this mode 
of writlug the words is recommended, because in the second style 

~ 4 — c might easily be written. But in reporting when the 

»<tweU are omitted, — - would stand for *s^ ■ — ^ ._^ , and It 
becomes important to have some means of readily diBtingnishing 

them -. henec we write ^^ ^.^ ■ ., , and in order to cultivate 

ceporting habits in common Phonography, we admit these forma 

lntotheBecoadstyle,»eeingtheycanbe611cdupthu9,>^ -...^ ■ 

ludeed, most of t^te phrases here given may be vocalized ; thus, 
'^aavxllai; i \ldoj '■'XT^^Tiuut not be. Sec. 

191. In uniting a TDWel logogram to a consonant, the consoaant 
tnust be placed hi the situation of tlie vowel. See I da and ihoutd 
do. I may, and I may noi, will, therefore, have the same out- 
line, and he in the same position as I am, and I am no(. Thta 
cannot be avoided, for if the vowel sign were brought down to 
the line, thus, -- — - for one of these phrases, in order to disUn- 
guish it from the other, it wonid usurp the place of Ihe phrase* 
but may and Sat me. I may, and I may net, may be written in 
the same way as lam, and I am jiot, and the vowel added in the 
former case ; the latter, being the more iiaeful phrases, may be 
allowed to be written vnthout the vOwel. When two consonant 
re joined, let Ihe first determine the positiaa ■, thus. 
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STOPS, &c. 

105. Stops may be written in the UBual way, except the period, 
for which write a small cross ( x ). The following notes of affec- 
tion will be useful : — <j p Interrogation ; as, S How are you ? 
$ Exclamation ; (! might be mistaken for doing.) ^ Laughter. 
I Grief. The accent is indicated by making a short fine line close 
to the vowel, and parallel to the consonant ; it may be struck 
through those vowels which are written at right angles to the 
consonant ; thus, '"'^/^ experience, ^s/lk balloo'n, ^--.J^ 
quee'nlp, Mark emphatic words and phrases as in long hand 
manuscript, by drawing one, two, or more lines underneath ; a 
single line under a single word must be made wave-like to prevent 
its being mistaken for the consonant k. A capital letter is indi- 
cated by writing two short lines under the beginning of a word ', 
as,' ^meaning " The Times'* newspaper; but this will hardly 
be necessary, except when writing for the press. Write Arabic 
numerals, as usual, or express the words in Phonography : this 
is always best for <me and twoS^**^ 

(105). In ordinary writing, it is not necessary to mark the position of 
the accent, but it is important to hare some means of doing so when 
required. The full vowels, for example, represent either the long or 
short vowels, according as they are accented or not. The final vowels 
in Sophy, Sunday, idea, negro, cuckoo, only differ from the vowels in 
feet, mate, cur, bone, fool, in being unaccented. The final vowel in Sophy 
must not be written with a light dot, for a light dot only represents a 
stopped Towel—that is, a peculiar modification of the short vowel pro- 
duced by a subsequent consonant, and.thereforCf not able to exist with- 
out some consonant following. See n. 11, note 6, n. 43, 135. It is very 
important that learners should remember that the stopped vow«l sign 
can only be used when a consonant follows it in the same syllable. 



EXEECTSES IN PHONOGBAPM. 



196. PSALM 23. 

Written ia the Pint Style of Pkonographt/.i^i 

1 

The Lord my paatarc shall prepare, 

And feed me with a. ehepbertl's care ; 

-^ ^-^ X ■ J'-i\ ^ 

HE* presence shall my waala supply, 

"■) %j^ -^ ^ n -\' 

And guard me vrith a watchful eye ; 

-\ -A - \- J^ ' 

My noou'ilay walks he shall attend, 

i7- •~^. '-^ ■■ y-L. 

And oil my midnight hours defend. 



66 PBALM 28. 




3. 

When in the lultry glebe I faint, 

Or on the thlnty mountains pant; 
To fertile valet and dewy meadf , 
My weary, wandering steps he leads ; 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow, 

^ V ^'S ^ ^'' 

Amid the verdant landscape flow. 



^ 




8. 

Though in the paths of death I tread. 

With gloomy horrors overspread; 

ded in oonteqnenoe of the ambigrnity oeoaiioned by its being left 

nnoertain, in tome cases, whether r or <2 be added. Of ooorse, Hue 

■tyle will be very seldom used, but it should be well understood, as 

it may be at times necessary to use it in preparing works for the 

prM0, In order to indicate a correct mode of spelling and printing to 

tbe printer} Phonetic Long Hand might e^so ^ cm^Xaw^w t^ 

paxpome, but it oaimot be written above haM at iasit «* v\iqiiq^t%^i 



PSALM 23. 57 

My steadfiEut heart shall fear no ill^ 

- 1^ A ^w^r 

For thou, O Lord, art with me still ; 

<V L' C^ A \^^ 

Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 




And guide me through the dreadful shade. 



•IV 

Though in a bare and rugged way, 

^ ^ • v ^ SI. « 

Through devious lonely wilds I stray, 
Thy bounty shall my pains beguile; 
The barren wilderness shall smile 
With sudden greens and herbage crowned, 

'( -I- ^ ^ >^ ^^ 

And streams shall murmur all around* 



58 F8ALM 19. 



197. PSALM 19. 
Written wUh few Qrammaloguee, See n. 130. 

z\ ^. 1-;J 5 , .^^ A 'Y'i^ 
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* 'HU " * '^ ° V '"^ • ") = 



• \* 



•'• ^ ? ^ (a ^ ^^, 0^ ^ X 

> \ -\ -^ CT,. ^/^ l^ . 
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198. THB INQUmT. 
Written with aU the Qrammaloguea, See n. 181. 

1. 



K9 



< - ^ ■> ^ • 






<r^ ^ «) 



9 



.. ^ ^ t^ . "^ , 



« .^ 



c 



s. 

y) v» •*. ^ ^ , 



X 
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§ v^ 'a 6^ 






• 






• ^ V / 


■•^), 




.< ^^ ^ 


/^ , 


• 




vp X' ^^ ^> 








< ' >- ^ 






I /-"^ \ 


• n 




-)r\ "" ^^ 
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l^ 



v- 



) 



'N, r-' 



■^ 



O ) 



•C /' — • 



V 



^ ^ . v.. 



^,•^,./?^,N.V^ .- 
Chablbb Maokat. 
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199. GEMS OF WISDOM. 


1 > 


N • y — 5i 


^ o X . <;• ^ —J'; 


■ 

\ 




o•^...r -^ ° ^. , 


■ N \<y 


"l-^ 


<rrr. , \o Ja . NX 


2,~V7 


•" \ 


> , . «^^ A. V >^ /ri^\ 


1 ^ ■ 


-) ^ u 


V 1 c ^ /^ / 1 C 


I- 


^ -) , r 


^-^ \i:^'^\^\. 


sv^ . L\-.-^\' (•\,/^. L 


sV 


'(•^" 


,(.^'7N^ CC-^. 


4. ■>- 
\- 








'^% ^^\y^^ 


6 * C 


* 


./-/^ • /C "'",.* 


<S7^ 


r '^' 


1. 1- . ^^ - < * } °, 


•) r 


' > \ 


O V 
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GBMS OF WISDOM. 



7i r f . - 



;/^'\."~n *<^ 



8 ^ i ^^^ « : J , < •* 



\ 
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SOO. Reader, Practisb akd Pbrbbybrb. 
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L CoHFLErS PoOSCraBAPBIC Al^PBASBT. 



i 



the preceding pages, bo much of the sysKm of Fboao 
led, 05 will saffice for (he phonetic rcpreeci 
of noy English word whalorer. But Ihia ia not enough, 
ffeqocQtlf found neceBsaiy to introduce pasaages from ( 
■uthora, phraaea trom foreign languages, Domes of foreign 
countries, peraona, etc., int« Engliah discourae; and tberefbi- __„ 
mto English writing. Now the number of sonnds that enter inlo~f 
the composition 'of iho English language ia so groat, that the in- 
troduction of only a few additional Phonographic signs wQl 
enable ua to represent the true pronunciation of any language i 
whatever. It is the object of this Appendix to supply aach.^ 
■ilditional characters, and in order that the relation in which 
the new signs here introduced, stand t« those with which the 
Header is already tkmiliDr, may be more easily comprehended, 
WB haTQ arranged the phonographs for both the Enghsh and 
foreign sounds in "A Complete Phonographic Alphabet," as 
eonlained in the oppoeito tahle. Wo do not pretend to have 
taken into account all the sounds which exist in spoken Ian- 
guBgo, but wo believe that there will be found but few rocogniiod 
Towels, or coneonants, for which characters have not been snp- 
[died in this Alphabet. For particnlai information upon the 
nature of Ihcie lounds, reference may be made to "The Al- 
phabet of Nature" (a treatise ctpon Plionetica, published in the 
Phimolj/pic Joamal during the years 1844-5). 

RElI*ltK9 OS THE CoHFLEIli FHONOQRAFniC AlPILIBET. 

I, Vowel Svsteji. I. The vowels 1 — 7 have been already 
mentioned in the body of the work ; 8, 9, are to be written on the 



( 
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same plan as G, but in the first and third places respectively. The 
double dots 10, 11, 12, are also to be written parallel to the letter; 
thej will thus be distinguishable from the aspirated vowels which 
should bo written perpendicular to their consonant at the point 

of application; thus ^ hand; ^^ &ne (F. ass); J katf 

.:l kdte (F. haste). By placing the dot below 13, and the w ft 7 
series of 10 — 13, we also prevent any confusion with the aspuntte. 
No. 10 is peculiar to the Slavonic languages. The stopped sound 
of 11 differs so slightly from that of 2, that it will not be gene- 
rally found necessary to distinguish them. . The stopped sound of 
12 supplies the place of the stopped sound of 3 in all foreign lan- 
guages; 3 stopped, may therefore always be used for 12 stopped, 
except where it is essentially necessary to point out the difference 
of pronunciation, which is very slight. No. 13 full and stopped 
replaces No. 4 full and stopped, in Italian; hence when only wri- 
ting that language it will be perfectly admissible to substitute 4 
for 13. Such forms have been assigned to these characters 10~ 
13, that if the shorter sign be made use of, in accordance with 
these suggestions,* it may be afterwards completed by the simple 
addition of a light dot. It may be remarked that the sounds 10— 
12 are frequently heard in English where the attempt is made to 
pronounce 1 — 3 before r, and that those persons who object to 
write 1 — 3 in this case, may if they please write 10 — 12 instead, 

thus ^/\ (often inaccurately pronounced "vl on account of the 
thickening of the vowel) spirit; V;oi^ van/, KyO farther. 

2. We lay no stress upon the arrangement of ihe nasal sounds 
14 — 18, but we believe that no nasal sound occurring in French, 
Portuguese or Polish has been omitted. The principle of 
S3rmbolization which we have adopted is to change the vowel 
sign, and retain the n, by which means we have secured an im- 
portant similarity in skeleton forms for all the languages derived 

from the Latin, thus Vu,^ vain, ^^<> vain (F. vain); '^^v^j 

infant f ^*-\-^ enfante, (F. gives birth to an infant); etc. We 

have thus avoided expressing an opinion as to what the vowel 
* Which have been carried out in the " Examplea." 



BO modified, by boing pronounced tbrougli tho nose, really i>j j 
B point wliich la mnch contested. / 

3. The seiiua 19—27 aro diphthongs or donble towcIs formed ■ 
by affixing I or " to somo other simplo vowel. Those termed 
"broad" and phiecd in thu first column, moke the component 
Konnda moro evident to the ear than those called "slender." 
No. 20, slender, is precisely the sound whieii is so freiinently given 
by English speakers to 2, full, especially at the termination of 
words, and 23 is iho diphthong Tvhich is by provincial speakers 
substituted for 6. The two figures inclosed in a parenthesis and 
placed after cauh of the phonographs for 19 — ST, shew the com- 
position of the diphthong. There is some difference of opinion 
respecting the composition ofthu slender diphthongs 19 & 34, 
many persons considemg 5 to be the first clement uf each instead 
of 3. If ive remember that it is usual in speaking English to 
substitute nmLcccutcd 5 for unaccented 3, wc may perhaps obtain 
a elao to this diversity of opinion. 

H. CoKBosAMis. I. In nsing the letters Xj [, t^ — = wili 
final hooks, it will not always be convenient, nor is it necessary, 
to be very esocC in making the loop slops in [he precise direction 
assigned lo it in (he table; thus wo may write ^ | nicAt 
(G. no()f /~^-^.r~l^ macheH (G. moAe), instead of the correct bnt 
extremely inconvenient forma, ^'^ ', ^^^jsi- * 

2. The second sign for sh is one which will be very nsetiil in 
writing German, in which language ali (or, as the Germans write 
it, scA) is mwly as fi;e^acnt as s m English. Wordg commencmg 
with St, ap, OS slehea (stand), spielen (play), epreclien (speak), are 
in the greatest part of Qermany pronounced — -'l^ -A/''-^ 
^^^K-^j-dj while in other parts it is insisted that the correct 
pronimciation ia'-, '^•^'^ "V.;...'-- respectively; there is there- 
fore a manifest advantage in bemg able to vrrile them thus "f, 
•^'\f~' ''s^,,!, in the former case, so that the afceleton form 
nearly reaemblea that in the latter. The words ''t-— J.^ '^ 

• Sucli rovms, hon-Ever, have, for Ereater.detraEB, Ijeen gcDCi'ony adgi .'oil 



■v^j, KhiBimmtn (bwIhj), Kh»tiltr (iiBttr), »nd schSmeri (aliome), 
lliow how this hooked circle, Ei used at Ibe bcf^inning, mid ~^ 
'"V '^■s_j,j^ gesldien (confesa), cer«teAen (underBtand), »er- 
jprecAm (promiBc), hovf it is to bo employed In the middle of ■ 
word. Caie must be tiil:en not to let the milial hook of tha 
booked circle osaiune the appcaracce of a final hook lielonging to 
the prccciliiig eonaonant, bo tlmt it will be aometiincg eonvenicnt 
n the hook into a bnck Etrokc, thiu ^ betlthtn (coniiit), 
s vriU be 
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which U better than eithtir ^ o 

found of rure oceurrcnco. The pronunciation i^ up, which ii 
that of the North of Ocnnan;, and is ravoored by tbo rccogniie^ 
High German orthography, u of ronrae by fiir the moit eonre- 
nicnt, and is (hcrcforG recommended for Phonography. 

3. The boavj ' rcprcocnling iho Welsh U is belt Mmck 
downwards, 

4. Aa it is Gonrenient to have two signs for t, two for r, and 
two for lA, tio it will bo foand of groaC nso In (he Awa 
gnagcs to hnve a second form for the oapiraie, which it Ii 
fi-eqnentlj neceunrj to express as a consonanti e.g., when A 
Towel is followed by the aspirate at the conclusion of a wordi 
thus _^ Sliah {Pertiaii, king). The form which v 
signed to tills second character for the ospiTalo is similar to tlioie 
for the Btrengthenod consonants, consisting of one of the dinple 
letters with a small semicircio <fi\M one of the forms for the y or 
ID series of vowels) alCncbcd to its termination. This hook may, 
both for this aspirate and the atrengthcned consonants, bo turned 
in whatever way is found convenient at tbo tnomont, or is ne- 
cessary to prevent ambiguitjj thus >w~i' qimi (_He&nM; «gp 

riiiiii;) is easier to write than — ^>. , and should tlierefore bg 

used I while ^ would bo token for C_j^, hanca C must ba 

employed in such cases. 

B. The strong consonants are a species of empliallc proonncla- 
tion of the simple characters from which their fui-ms arc derived, 
with these cxc-ptioDS ; > is a violent aspiration which s( 



I^ome from the Itmga themselves, \ being from the thront; while 
>M isakmdofjror^ui^i andy'' (suack npwfirdg) a compreeeioa 
of the throat, similar to tbe action nceessiuy for bleating. The 
letter "^ represents the siinnd wliieh, in Italian and most 
fijreign langnages, replaces the slightlj trilled English r. There 
will be no occasion to make use of this character in writing 
foreign languages, except where great atrera is intended to be 
laid on the difference between the Eaglish and foreign pro- 
Dunciationa of this trilL* 

G. Wbun a vowel of the y series follows a, consoniinl, it modifies 
it ui a peculiar manner, and in some languages t)ie modified 
■aand is retained, evea when no vowel fidloios. In thie case Che 
oonsonant is eaJd to be weakened. We represent this effect hj 
drawing a teavy line through the consonant, and this line may be 
considered as a kind of ^ without anj vowel after ic, for which it 
baa not been thonght necessary to supply any separate phono- 
graph. As it is a ricions, bat conunoQ habit in English to omit 
Oie r en^ely when not foUowed by a vowel, so it is an eqoally 

Tidons and common enalom with Frenchmen of ihe present day 

I entirely, when weakened in the manner just pointed 

it, and (when a vowel follows) snbstitute Che modified sound of 

1, known as y; thus Ihey say, '' aS (garlick), ^ aiOard 

jjglance), t^^fle{girl), V, fiiffonJ (biffiarda), Vi. KriHe (eve), 

l.^L rneUh (old woman), for ,r .lOi ''^K V^ Wf Vl/" 

Ktespectively. As this pronnnciation is confessedly erroneous, iC 

Vcmght not to influence orthography. 

7. In Italian, Polish, Arabic, and several other languages, and 

uionaDj in English, a consonant is realty doubled (or di- 

1 the ear. In such cases the natural course to pnrBne 

Jie consonant twice. Bnt (bis would be oRen found 

exceedingly inconvenient. From the infrequency, indeed, with 

which reid doable consonants occnr in English, we may always write 

them at length in that language, but it is necessary to have some 

■ Other means of representing them in languages where they are of 

• It bu conscqnenllr nerei tMXn employed In tbe " Eumila.'' 
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Lit occuiTi^iicc. Tlio bVEl mixla appearg to be to ilmw > 
10 porpeniliciiliir to tliu conaonant which has to be (InuUed, 
and tlirough the centre of its sti:m, t)iua ^-^ for ^^ niiUt 
(ItaJ. thomrand). When the coiisonitnl thns crossoil is com- 
ponudL'd, that ia a ainglo symbol rvpreBuiitirijj two i^nsonants, the 
reduplication on)/ extends to tbcj&it of the two consonitnlB, u 
-^ accttta (ItaL accepts); '~^/ for I aezxo (luJ. 
ft, middle). I. The utility of this airangcmcnt f will he ob- 
is from these two examples. Tlui mode of doubling the Rrst 
Cwo consouuita represotitcd by a single sign must not ba 
applied to consanunts with an imtiai hook, as the cross strolco 
would then represent the insertion of the vowel A stopped. A 
■imilu' observation Rpplics to tile use of the umry lino to Indicate 
a weakened letter. 

Ons. 1. In the present wnrit we have contented ouriclves with 
giving an anabbreviuted method of writing these foreign lea- 
gnogcB; only r<!tuinlne the initial I tc r hooks, which may bo 
used with tlio compound consonnnta pf, U, dz, lAcA, as well at 
with those to which tliey have been already applied in tho Masvid. 
The Siwl hooking and halving of the consoniuit cannot be applied 
to foiP'"' luigungoe universally in the same sense as diey have 
yed for Englishi and, as our rewiers have already 
j^t hand fluaJ hook ia appropriated to other pui- 
"Complcto Alphabet." The final left hnnd hook and 
itters are therefore mttterialg for forming a sbort- 
na^ be applied to any signiflcaiion which appears 
r particular language. At aomc fntnre time we 
ng the beginnings of a short hand for German and 
French, the two foreign languagca most useful for an English- 
man. It would bo preanmption for any one to think of per- 
fecting a atcnograpliic aystem for any language bat hia own. 

Obs. 2. When foreign words arc introduced into English pho- 
nographic writing, it ia recomtnended, for the aoke of avoiding 
any possibility of confnaion (ns fi^ra the ditTerent meanings 
lum'gaed to the Unnl hooks, etc.), to induee them in hracJieti 
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0, and prefix the name of the language; thus: o | ,. N 

■r V^[^,-)Cf lx,^n i^ s-i^ 

ki_^_j^] "asitliaB bten well remiirked [German; tswkclatder 
Meuseh mit selnen groasereo Zwecken]," (man himself groweth 
with his growing aims). If the name of tho language be omitted, 
the sqnaro brackets nill indicate that tbc passage ia written 
according to the CompteCe AlphabeL Single words may bo 

anderdotted, thus The writer is recommended never to 

omit mHiking tbe nse of the Complete Alphabet, as much con- 
iiuEini might othenrise urise, cspecidlj wheo words so written 
are employed in the midst of others not written in the first style. 
The reporter should abstain from osing tie characters for pf, ts, 
dz, and shck, and nisj employ tho fonn for the strengthened * — « 
instead of hh, when he is not liltoly to confiase it with the Arabic 
letter to which it properly belongs, remomboring on reading over 
llis notes to substitute the proper form. 

Obb. 3. In order to save great trouble and expense in printingTI 
the Sanscrit, Greek, Polish, Russian, Persian, Arabic and Hebrew \ 
examples which follow, have been printed in Itoman characters : \ 
Ibe system of transeriplion adopted in these cases wiU be ex- 
plained in another work. No difficulty wiU be experienced in t Jx 
decyphering it by any one acquainted with the original languages. 
In arranging the examples we hare cadeavoured to keep the 
fkmiliesof languages together; thus Sanscrit takes the lead as the 
parent of the Indo-Gnropean tribe. — 

Obb. 4. In order not to complicate the Phonographic wridng, 
the position of the accent has not been marked, but as it is 
necessaiy for those who are ignorant of the languages to know 
where to lay (he stress, an inverted period (in order not to inters 
fere with other accentual marks) is placed after the accented 
syllable in tho original, where the accent docs nut fall on the last 
syllable but one; excepting French (in which language no one 
syllable in a word is acknowledged as bving more strongly 
acccnteil than an; other), and Sanscrit, for which wo do not know 
the precise position it should occupy. 
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1.— Sanscrit. 

For the original, translation, and pronunciation of the follow- 
ing passage, we are indebted to Sir W. Jones, Works, toL iiL 
pp. 295—301. 

milD*a jahihi d'anagamatrish^n 
koni tenubudd'imana: suwitrish^n 
yallab'ase nijakarmopattan 
wittan tcna winodaya cittan. 

Tranalatton, 

Bestrain, deluded mortal, thy thirst of acquiring wealth; ex- 
cite an aversion/rom it in diy body, understanding, and inclination : 
with the riches which thou acquirest by thy own actions, yvith 
these gratiQr thy souL 




T^ ' ^^«* i^ 
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2.— ANCi£2n? Gbeek. 

The real pronunciatioii of this language is nnknown, we 
therefore give the pronanciation now in use at Eton, and, as a 
specimen of modem Greek, the same passage as now pronounced 
at Athens. The accent is by the modem Greeks laid on those 
syllables in which an accented vowel occurs; the inverted period 
marks the Etonian accent. 

Homer, Biad, L 43—49 

hos ephat' eukhom'enos: tou d* ek*lue Fhoibos Ap611on: 
bd de kat' Oulumpoio kardnon kho'omenos* ker, 
toks' omoisin ekhon, amphereph'ea te pharetren, 
eklagxan d' ar* oistoi ep' dm5n khdomenoio, 
autou kinethentos: ho d' hiQ nukti eoikos: 
hezet' ^peit*' apaneuthe neon*, meta d' ion h^eke; 
deind d6 klagg^ genet* argureoio bioio. 

Translation, 

Such wajs the old man's prayer, which reached to Fhcebus Apollo, 
Who from the heights of Olympus descended, heartfelt indignant; 
High on his shoulders his bow he bore, and double-cased quiver. 
Fearfully clanged the darts on the back of the Godhead indignant 
Marking his terrible path, as he moved like a gathering darkness. 
Far from the ships he sat, and scattered his death-dealing arrows. 
Dread was the clang of the silver bow, as it sprang from its 
straining. 



3. — MoDEBN Gbeek. 
Modem Athenian pronunciation of the same passage. 
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2. — ^Ancieut Greek. 



•) ^ 







^\. \A^ . 



> l^ f. ^ 



X 



• >r ^ 







. i •'. r* ^' .^ , 



■N IL -f 



'• •^ 
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3.— Modern Greek. 




1 ( ^- ^--^ 



^ (: "^ ^i^ —' 





VA^; 



- 9 






1 



«s 




<;-<^ 



X J 



.? ^ H. 



^ n. 11. ^ •. 



-1 



C? 
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4. — ^Latin. 

As pronounced in Germany, The German pronnnciatioii 
would bo intelligible in any part of the continent, the Etonian 
pronunciation would bo perfectly incomprehensible to a foreigner. 
Martial, lib. i. epig. 40. 

Si quis orit, raros inter numerandus amicos, 

Quales prisca fides, famaque novit anus: 
Si quis Cecro'pias mad'idus Lat'iseque Minervss 

Artibus, et ver^ simplicitate bonus: 
Si quis erit recti custos, mirator honesti, 

Et nihil arcano qui roget ore deos: 
Si quis erit magns subnixus ro'bore mentis, 

Dispcr'oam, si non hie Decianus erit. 

Tranalatum. 

If there be one 'midst rarest friends to connt, 

Such as old honour and past fame confessed; 
One that hath sought the Greek and Latin fount 

Of art; with simple-minded goodness blessed; 
Ix>yer of truth, and guardian of the right. 

That shuns no witness to his honest prayer; 
Whoso brow with intellect is beaming bright ;«- 

Such and no other is my Decian there. 
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6. — Italian. 



r < 



f 



/^ K 




^ r A. ? 









b ^• 



r \. 



K| r -^ / u 'v. _^ n. 



V ^^ • > 



u^ } 



K 




. 1=-=^ 
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6. — Spanish. 

OrtographCa de la lengua Castellana, compnesta por Ureal 
Acade mia EspaHola. Pr6'logo. 

Si las lenguas se formassen de nna vez y tuTiesen en su prln- 
ci'pio toda la abundan'cie y perfeccion' de que son capaces, cada 
nacion* pudiera con facilldad' haber* arreglado su ortographia 
particular* por medio de un siBtema universal*, flxo y perfecto ; 
pero casi todas las lenguas con el tiempo se han aumentado de 
muchas voces tomadas de distinctos idiomas. De estas voces, 
Unas se han mantenido con los caract^res pro'pios de sus ori*- 
genes, y otras dex&ron estos y tom&ron los de la lengua que las 
adopt6'. Las voces antig^uas experimentdron tambien sfi mu- 
danza, por haberse alterado su pronunciacion* y escritura. 

Trantlation, 

Orthography of the Castillian Language, composed by the 
Royal Spanish Academy. Preface. 

If languages had been formed at once, and had possessed at 
their commencement all the abundance and perfection of which 
they are capable, every nation could have easily arranged its 
own orthography upon a universal, fixed, and perfect system ; 
but almost all languages have been augmented in the course of 
time by many words borrowed from difierent idioms. Some of 
these words have retained their original forms, and others have 
assumed those of the language which has adopted them. 
Ancient words have also sufibred a change, owing to the altera- 
tion of their pronunciation and orthography. 

JVb^e.— The reader will perceive that we have considered the Spanish 
J, or Xt as equivalent to the strengthened Arabic Bft (see Aftp., p. 4, 
last line.) Others suppose that it has the same sound as the German 
ch in hoch. The Spaniard, however, frequently softens it into the sim- 
ple English aspirate, and as that sound does not otherwise occur in 
nis language, this J, or x, may be, in most oases, very conveniently 
repreaentea by the English sign of aspiration. (System, n. 43.) 
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6. — Spanish. 



1 rc^ ) 
I- ^ ^ 




r 



'■■ \ 




^ 






\A -)' 



f ^C- - 



r 







h 




s 



1^ 






r 






V VO- '^^ l''^^- 




Pr. li'nnciKO DiM. Analjse e Combinimons filoBO'ficafl aobra 
B, Btocujuo. lntrodu;S«. 

Ha o talento da palnvra a nmii nohre facuMiide do enta 
tacional' conw inatnimcnto, com quo 11116 bu oxpBe as saas ideu, 
maa ate pints os mats occnltos wiiliinciito* do opiiilo com m- 
got tuG vivos, a gablioiijg, que on (az passiu" aue cora^Ses mall 
ix«n(oa dc inUrease. Aquolta Fitosofia inata us core^aG' do 
homom, quo prcaido a toda« oa acfSaa. que maia u elevafi, fbl 
quern formou os iloaee repnseiitativoB doa auaa Ideas eimpllceB e 
compostaa. 

TVanflnfion. 

Fr. Francisco Dlu. Anilj^ and FhilotophicrU Consiclcrotioni 
on Elocution. latroilucCion. 

Tbe toJcnt of Bpocdi ia Iho most noMe fiicuH; of rational 
creature, as being the inatrument hy whicii bo not only oxpbtini 
his ideas, but even dopicta tlio mnat secret auntinu^nlf of tbe 
miad witb audi lively and Kublimo vhurnctcrB tbat bo opens a 
passive for them to hearta most devoid of iutorost. Thotphj- 
loBOpbf wbicb ia iunato m man's heart, and presidio at all [he. 
actions wUch moet elevate him, was tliat which formed the re- 
proscalative aymbola of hia eimpls and compound ideas. 
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7.— .Portuguese. 



• I 



-y 1. v^. . ^ 



r^ 



-^ 



^: 



I' -% ^ . 













^^ 




^^;yv^^i} 






8,— FaENcn. 
vulnejr. Ii' Alfabet Eurapi-cn applique axa iangata 
Chnpitro 4. 
B eat clnir quo rctto divorsiti; (ilcs alphabets orieatidO est 
obuacte matfriol i. la communication dea csprita, pur conaequent 
ft la Uifliuuim doa cotinalaaiuictu, uuic pn^a do In civiliutt 
d'ailletin elle aubsuto Miu sucun motif rolannnnble: cu ai, 
9t do fait, le mfcAtilBino de la parole eat Is mSme pi 
muiou, quelle ntiliti', quelle raiaon y a-t-il do le 
flgurer par dea Byatimes si diffuroutB? Quel immense avanlage 
ponr I'capto liumaine, ai de pi'uple il peuplo, tuns lea individui 
ponraient ae communiqncr par un inf>mo languugel Or, le 
prumier poa vera ce but Clove, est un eeul et meme alphabet. 

Tranthliim. 

0. F. Volnej. The European Alphabet apphed to Aaistic 
langu^cB. Chapter 4. 

It is evident that thia dtversitj (of oriental olpbabela} is a 
matixial obstacle lo the commuuiuation of minda, and con- 
■oqaentl; to the diffusion of knowledge, and the progreea of 
dvilmtion; beaidea, it exists without any reoaooublo motive; f 

B the fact, the mucbanism of speocb is the eame for all 
theae nations, wlial use or rcasau is ihcro for representing it by 
auch different sjatoma? Wlnit nn immouac advantage it wonlil 
be for mankind if oil the individuals ul' dilTcrent nations coold 
G4iminnntcate irith each other in tbc some langnagc. How the 
Srat step towards thia elevated aim i9 to have otie and the 
same atphnbct. 
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e. — ^FBBMCB. 



.r ' 






t r\ 



\ 






'X' 



)', _k .r I- V . /^ ^ 



T^-^ 



I- r- V 

I- r 



<r 



/«?. 



V 



)• 



5 W \ 









/■Ac 



.1 



.^> i" 



.^.~^/' 
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9. — Gbrman. 

I*. G. Elopstock. Yon der Schreibnng des Ungehorten. 

In Blumenstucken werden Blomen, and weiter nichts gemahlt* 
Dem Kunstler fiel es selber nicht im Traom ein, die Geruche mit- 
mahlen zu wollen. Und gleichwohl sind es gemahlte Geruche, 
was der von der Orthographie* rerlangt*, der auch das Ungehorte 
geschrieben sehen will Der Schrei'bende soil also deuflicher, 
als der Be'dende sein. Denn nor hieranf kann sich die son'der- 
bare Fo'demng grUnden« Aber warum* denn dent'licher? 
Etwa deswegen, weil, wer liest, so oft er will, znriicklesen 
kann; der Ho'rende hingegen nur sehr selten fragen darf? 

Tranalation, 
F/G. Klopstock. On Writing what is not Heard. 

In flower-pieces, flowers and nonght else are painted. It 
never occurred to the artist, even in a dream, to paint the scents 
as well. And yet it is only painted scents which those require of 
orthography, who wish to see in writing what is not heard in 
speaking. The writer is then to be plainer than the speaker. 
For such can be the only reason for this singular requisition. 
But why plainer? Can it be, because the reader is able to turn 
back as often as he pleases, while the listener on the other hand, 
may only rarely put a question? 
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9. — German. 



Voo. I^ ^4^ Vu. ^ <^ 



\ 



'1 ^ u^.r 



/y I 




L 



'- >,- ^ ^ '^i ) -o 



/S- I 



^ \y 



V 



xX » 




V 



V Ot^- ^ L ^ >= l^- 
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10. — Dutch. 

D. L van Lennop. Opkomst, bloei en Tenral dor Letteren. 

Rampzalig het volk, dat, door een' toeval'ligen za*menloop 
van omstan'digheden, eerder met de weelde, dan met de let! teren, 
bekend* wierd; aan 't welk broi'sende hart'sogten gretig het 
vergift' doden inzwolgen, zondcr dat het tegengift* nog daar was. 
Vloek over der Europecrs, die aan zu vele vol'keren der onder- 
schci'dene verclddeelcn de noodlottige voortbreng'selen honnur 
weelde toedienden, oer zij hen door beschaving tot kennis, tot 
het regte gebruik* hunner goestvermogens hadden opgelcid. 

Translation* 
D, I. van Lennop. Rise, Prosperity and Decline of Learning. 

Miserable were the people, that, by an accidental concurrence 
of circumstances, should become acquainted with luxury before 
learning, add to which, excited passions would greedily swallow 
the poison while the antidote was not yet prepared. Cursed are 
the Europeans, who furnished the fatal products of their luxury 
to so many people in different parts of the world, before they 
by civilization had brought them to knowledge, to the right use 
of their mental powers. 

Note. — In German and Dutch the w is pronounced slightly 
different from the English v, seethe explanation of vh in the ** Al- 
phabet of Nature." Those writers who wish to make the dis- 
tinction may add a hook to the v, like that used for the strength- 
ened letters. 



11. — English. 



This is the natural place for an example of our own language, 
but as sufficient exemplifications have already been given in the 
course of the work, none need be furnished here. 
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10. — Dutch. 
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12.— Polish.* 

Towarzystwo Fomocy Naako*wej czuwaja^c, ile mn s'rodki 
jego pozwalaja^, nad wychowa*niem dzici Emigrantdw FolBkich, 
i maja^c przedewszyst'kiem na cela strzez*e*nie ich od znpeLnego 
zcadzoziemcze'nia sie., na co z poLoz*e*nia swojego sa^ naraz*one, 
— Kwaz*yw8zy poz*ytek jakiby inogLa w tej mierze przyniesV 
Btosowna i dobra xia.z*ka elementama,— ogLaaza konkurs do 
napisania tako'wej xia^z'ki ,pod tytuLem: SzkoLa Domowa. 

Tranalation, 

The Society of Literary Assistance, watching as far as its 
means aUow, over the education of the children of Polish emigrants, 
and having as its principal object, the guarding of them from 
complete foreignism, to which their position exposes them,— con- 
sidering the advantage which in this case a suitable and good 
elementary work would produce, — ^publishes [this notice of] a 
competition for the writing of such a book, under the title of 
"Domestic School." 

• We must apologise to our readen for the introdnction of this ^UMge. 
Polish books are rare and difficult to procure, and we were therefore unable to 
obtain a correct account of the pronunciation of any other passage besides the 
one in the text 
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12.— Polish. 
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13.— BtJSSIAK. 

Evangelic ot Laki. Glava Shest*. 

Tak bnd'te miloserdi*, kak i Otets yash miloflerd est*. No 
su'ditc, i ne bad'ctc sudlmi*; ne osuzhdalte, i ne bud'ete 
osuzhdeni'; proshcafte, i proshccni* bud*ete. Davalto, i dastsya 
vam : m^toju do'broya, ntiyacennoyu, nagnetennoja i pcre- 
polncniioya ot8'tl3nityam v pazukhu; ibo kakoya m6*ro7ii mc*- 
rite VI, takoya zhe otmtritsya i vam. 

Dranalation, 
Gospel according to Luke. Chap. 6, v. 36 — 88. 

Be ye therefore mercifal, as your Father also is mercifiil. Judge 
not, and ye shall not be judged: condemn not, and ye shall not 
be condenmed : forgive, and ye shall bo forgiven. Give, and it 
shall be given unto you; good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over, shall men give into your 
bosom. For with the same measure that ye mete withal, it shall 
be measured to you again. 
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13. — Russian. 
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14. — 'Perbiax. 

For the following passage, pronunciation and translation we 
are indebted to Sir W. Jones's Persian Grammar edited hy 
Professor Lee, pp. 18. 231. 

agar An turki shirazi badast Arad dili mara 
bakhali hindawish bakhiham samarquandu w bukharara 
bidih saqi mai baqi kih dar jannat nakhwahi yaft 
kanari Abi mknabadu w gulgashti ma9allara. 

Trantlation. 

If that (Turk^ marauding) maid of Shiraz woald bear my heart in 

(her) hand, 

For her black mole I would give Samarkand and Bukhara. 

Give, cupbearer the remaining wine, for in paradise you will not 
find 

The water banks of Ruknab&d, nor the rosebuds of Musalla. 
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14.— Persian. 
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15. — Arabic* 

alqarinu; surahii -Ifati'nahi; makkryatun, sabou xyatin. bismi 
-Uahi -rramnani -rranimi. aluamdu lillahi rabbi -balamina 
-rraHmani -rranimi, maliki yawmi -ddini; iyyaka nao'budu 
waiyyaka nastaoinn, ihdina -99iraTa -Imustaqima, 9iraTa -lladhina 
anoamta oalayhim qhayri -Imaqhoubi oalayhim wula -DDallina. 

Trajulation. 
(From SaWs Koran.) 

The Koran; section of the opening; revealed at Mecca; seven 
verses. In the name of the most merciful God. Praise be to 
God, the Lord of all creatures; the most merciful, the king of the 
day of judgment. Thee do we worship, and of thee do we beg 
assistance. Direct us in the right way, in the way of those to 
whom thou hast been gracious; not of those against whom thou 
art incensed, nor of those who go astray. 

* The pronunciation hero giren is that kno\ni as "learned" or *' Koranic;* 
it differs very much from the common spoken Arabic, in which the sounds as- 
signed to the vowel characters (generally omitted in writing) are exceedingly 
capricious. The Complete Alphabet however will be found to ftimish aXL the 
clmracters requisite for symbolizing any pronunciation of Arabic whatever. 

When a word commences with a double or reduplicated letter in the phono- 
graphic transcription of this passage, (corresponding to a word commencing 
with a h}rphen [-] in the original) it forms, when read, but one word with that 
next preceding, but it has been Judged best to separate the words which are 
really distinct, as fkr as is usual in the Ne$khtt or Arabic mode of writiag. 
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15. — Arabic. 
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16. — ^Hbbbsw.* 

The following passage is qnoted in Professor Lee's Hebrew 
Grammar, p. 28 (3rd edition) as containing all the letters of the 
Hebrew Alphabet. 

99fao7oh. lokhflsn Haku-li ngum-yahowoh loyom qumi 
looad, ki mishpori leScof goyim, laqoTsi mamlokhoth, lishpokh 
oalssyhem raami, khol Hiron api, ki beaish qiniothi IsBokhsBl ko] 
hoore9. 

Tratulation, — (Word for word and in the same order.) 
Zephaniah, Chap. 3, v. 8. 

Wherefore oxpoct-me, saith-Jehovah, onthedajof myrising 
forprey, for (itis)m7Jadgment togather people, tocollect king- 
doms, topooront OTerthem mjwradi, aU(the) fireof mjanger, for 
withthefireof mjzeal shaUbeconsumed all-theearth. 

* The pronunciation Is coi^ectnral; the Portngneae Jews omit o at the be 
H^innlng of a syllable and pronounce It w at the endof aqrllable; thuy a^w 
substitute kh for u. 
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16. — Hebrew. 
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Concluding Remark, 

Excluding the Ancient Greek, Latin and Hebrew, the tme 
pronunciation of which languages is unknown, we have thus 
shewn the applicability of the present alphabet to 13 different lan- 
guages; to these wo might have added Hindustani and the other 
Indian dialects, Turkish, Magyar (or Hungarian), Bohemian 
and the remaining Slavonic languages, Flemish, Piatt Deutch 
( V| J^), Swedish and Danish, and, we believe, Welsh, Gaelic 

and Lish. If in other languages there should be found some 
vowels and consonants, for which proper signs have not been 
here proposed, we do not doubt that it would be easy to invent 
additional characters upon the same principles as have guided 
^ us in the extensions made in this Appendix. A system of writing 
which possesses such powers of execution, and such capabilities of 
extension, as we have now shewn to be possessed by Phonography, 
is, we think, fairly entitled to be termed, as it claims to be» tmt- 
versaL \ 
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Dorking, 20 May, 1844. 
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